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, YEAR ROUND LESSONS IN SCIENCE 
Sys For Primary Grades 
TRADE MARK By ALICE HANTHORN 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Forty Lessons, printed in duplicating ink 
SCHOOL SCISSORS —Four for each month of the school year 
Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 


the stheol supety The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, Signs of the 


Month, Holidays, Reading Lessons, and ‘‘Something-to- 
Do” suggestions. Each is illustrated, and the text— 
printed in large type—is within the vocabulary of children 
of 1st to 4th Grades... . This book provides just the type 


: int Sci of Science Studies teachers require, and eliminates the 
Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors task of hand copying, saving hours of time. Size 8144x11. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. Price, $1.00 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
FAMOUS SINCE 1874 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Eight books— 

Grades I to VIII 

wi alt Simplified— 
Effective 

Art Teaching 


is presented in 


this New, 


Progressive 


Series of 


Art Books— 
CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


—original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal —a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- 

scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects _ In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 
paints, and papers, common to every school. Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade 
—aA Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of the work 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher’s Manual 
for each problem. (State Grade) $3.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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VISUALIZE YOUR PROGRAM 


Here are scores of beautiful big posters, most of them beautifully colored by hand, all prepared 
by specialists for the express purpose of being used in schools. This is the famous and popular col- 
lection of Educational Posters originally created and sold by the National Child Welfare Association. They 
will hereafter be produced and sold by the Educational Publishing Corporation of Darien, Connecticut. 


Milk rich and good- 
Health and 
to you’says our Milkman 


COMMUNITY HELPERS 


A series of six posters on Commu- 
nity Helpers, designed for use from 
kindergarten through the third grade. 
An artistic, up-to-date series for teach- 
ing young children how to 


with the helpers in the community. 


cooperate 


Hand colored, printed on heavy 
paper, 17x23 inches. 

1. Nurse 4. Street Cleaner 
2. Milkman 5. Policeman 

3. Postman 6. Fireman 


Put away your toys 


Blueberries, with my glass of milk— 

llike them best that way, — 

And big, blue plums for breakfast.— 
Icould eat them every day! 

Blue things dorit make mé"blue“at all; 

They make me glad and gay. 


RAINBOW RHYMES 


Dietitians, nutrition workers, and all 


those who deal intelligently with chil- 


dren have realize that the 


foundations of health are laid in the 
pre-school These 
rhymes and pictures grouped in rain- 
bow colors, 


come to 


and primary ages. 


make fruit and vegetables 
appealing to children. 


Lithographed in colors, 11x14 inches. 


RR |. Beets, Tomatoes, 
and Apples (Red) 


RR 2. Oranges, Turnips 
and Carrots 


(Orange) 


RR 3. Butter, Eggs and 
Squash (Yellow) 


RR 4. Spinach, Peas and 
Lettuce (Green) 


RR 5. Blueberries and 
Plums (Blue) 


RR 6. Grapes, Raisins 
and Prunes 


(Purple) 


PLAY SAFE 


Keep to the right 
Obey Traffic Rules 


SAFETY POSTERS 
Play Safe 


A series of six posters showing safety 
precautions for street safety, each de- 
signed with a maximum of thought for 
the safety of boys and girls when they 
are not under the care of parent or 


teacher. 
Hand colored, on heavy paper, 
17x23 inches. 


. It's More Fun on the Playground. 


. If You Like Bumps—Ride the 
Bumpers 
3. Stop on Red—Go on Green 
4. Cross Only at the Crossing 
5. Hold That Hand Tight 
6. Keep to the Right 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


A beautiful 32-page catalog, showing 
most of these posters, is available for 
only 10c. Full descriptions and prices 


are given in it. 


SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY! 


Darien, Conn. 


The Educational Publishing Corp. 


AC 


KEYS TO SAFETY 


A series of six posters using a key to illustrate six steps 
in safety precaution which every child should know. These 
visual aids are daily reminders to children and silently teach 
constructive thinking. 


Hand colored on heavy paper, 17x23 inches. 


4. Forethought 
5. Order 


6. Cooperation 


1. Knowledge 
2. Self-Control 
3. Responsibility 


Enclosed find 10c for which please send me your Catalog of Posters. 
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THE 
TIME GROWS 


SHORTER 
and 


SHORTER 
to RENEW your 
SUBSCRIPTION 


AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD 


at the price of only 


$2.50 
Remember it will be 
$3.00 a year 
after November 10th 


—send your subscription— 
new or renewal—NOW and 
save that 5Oc—or better 
still order 
Two years now $4.00 
after Nov. 10th $5.00 
And the best combination units: 
Now Nov.10 


$4.50 $5.00 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
GRADE TEACHER 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD) 
THE INsTRUCTOR {94-50 $5.00 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
; Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
| Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
| CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class 


Mail 
Matter February 1, 


1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress March 
3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 

All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired, 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


HARVEST IN FOREST HOMES (Reading Lesson) 


Harvest time was a good time. 


The early settlers had worked hard. 


Now they could enjoy their harvest. 


The pumpkins were large and yellow. 


Cabbage, potatoes, onions, and many other 
vegetables were stored away for winter. 


The men killed wild turkeys, bears, and deer 
for meat. 


Yellow corn was ground into meal. 
Wild fruit had been made into jelly and butter. 


How thankful everyone was for the harvest. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Information for the Teacher 
Although the life of the early settlers was harsh and severe in many ways, they had 
an abundance of food. The forests had many kinds of game. The rich fertile soil produced 
excellent vegetables and wild fruit. Although there was much labor involved in producing i 
and preserving the food, the harvest time was one of rejoicing and play. Children can bs 


understand the satisfaction which this reward for honest labor brought to the settlers. “s 
SOMETHING TO DO 

Make a harvest chart. Vegetables and fruit pictures can be cut from magazines or 
they are easy to draw, paint or color. Choose a committee to select the best pictures for 
mounting for the chart. 

WHAT MONTH AM I? WHAT DAY AMI? t] 

My days are bright and cool. Everyone is up early. 
My nights are cold and frosty. Good smells come from the oven. 7 
Everyone is getting ready for winter. The long table is set. 7 
Corn is harvested. The family goes to church. 
Vegetables are now in the cellar. Then they have a big feast. r 
What month am I? What day am I? t] 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
THANKSGIVING IN THE FOREST (Reading Lesson) 


What a busy, happy time it was. 

Mother had worked hard for days. 

Sister had helped before and atter school. 
Now the bread and pies were baked. 
How good they smelled. 


The vegetables were cleaned and ready 
to cook. 


Father and brother had worked, too. 


A big wild turkey was all dressed for roast- 
ing. 


Everyone was up early on Thanksgiving. és 


By church time the table was set and the 
turkey roasting. 


The family went to church together. 


Then they came home to the big feast. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Sermons on Thanksgiving Day were long but everyone went to church. Often the church 
was cold and uncomfortable. The benches were hard and children’s feet did not reach to the 
floor. It was difficult to sit through a long sermon. At last the sermon was over and every 
family hurried home to the big feast. 


STORY HOUR 


Not all the Indians were friendly to the settlers. Many were cruel and tried to drive 
the white people from the forest. 


Some Indians were kind and helped the settlers by showing them how to plant corn 
and raise vegetables. Often the white people invited these kind Indians to share their 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


The Indians did not like all the food the white ladies prepared but they enjoyed some 
of it. They knew the settlers were being friendly, so they were polite. After the feast ended, 
they smoked their pipes and went home. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


HARVEST IN PRAIRIE HOMES (Reading Lesson) 


The days were bright and sunny. 
Each night there was a sharp freeze. a 
Just the kind of weather for husking corn. (| 


brought in. 


Many bushels of potatoes were in the cellar. 


Cabbages, pumpkins, turnips, onions, and Xe, 
beets were gathered in. 


The children harvested popcorn and hung 
the ears up to dry. 


Father butchered a young pig and dressed it. 
Part of the meat was salted for winter use. 


It had been a good year so the harvest was 
plentiful. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Butchering Day 

As soon as the weather was cold enough, the farmers on the prairie killed several 
large hogs for winter use. It was a big day’s work. After the hog was killed the body was 
put into a large iron kettle of boiling water. This was to make it easy to remove’the stiff 
hairs. When the body was cleaned, it was cut up into pieces. The fat was taken out and put 
into a kettle to be made into lard. 

The large hams were sometimes salted and put into barrels. Sometimes they were 
salted and hung in a smoke house. A slow wood fire sent up smoke over the hams giving 
them a fine flavor. 

Small pieces of meat were ground into sausage. When this was seasoned it made de- 
licious sausage cakes for the children’s lunches at school. 

At the end of the long day’s work father, mother and several neighbors as well as the 


older children rejoiced over the supply of fresh meat. Each of the neighbors took a gener- 
ous amount for his own use. 


Making Soap 

Following butchering day mother usually planned a day for soap making. She gath- 
ered up all the fat left from butchering, added lye and water and put the mixture into the 
same large iron kettle that had been used for butchering. A slow fire boiled the mixture. 
As it boiled down it had to be stirred with a long wooden paddle. After several hours of 
boiling the soap was done. It was poured into pans and set aside to cool. This soap was used 
for washing and cleaning. 

Store soap was used for company and on special occasions. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Visit a meat store and see different cuts of meat. Learn what beef, pork, and mutton 
mean. Also list some meat substitutes being used now—beans, fish, eggs, ete. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
THANKSGIVING ON THE PRAIRIE (Reading Lesson) 


Snow covered the little sod houses on the 
prairie. 
It was Thanksgiving Day. 


Everyone was going to the schoolhouse 
for dinner. 


The children started early for school. 


They had a long way to go and must be 
there on time. 


Mother hurried about in the kitchen. 
What good smells came from the oven. 


Father milked the cows and took care of 
the other animals. 


He drove the bobsled to the door of the 
house. 


Mother had the basket of food ready. 


The teacher and the children were wait- 
ing at school. 


Soon all the families were at school. ~ 


The boys and girls spoke pieces and 
sang songs. 


Then came the big feast. 
What a happy Thanksgiving. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Plan a Thanksgiving program where everyone takes part. If possible make plain 
ginger cookies. Write an invitation to mother to come to school to hear the program. Serve 
the ginger cookies after the program. Then go home and help mother get ready for your 
own Thanksgiving dinner. 

As part of the program have an old-fashioned spell-down. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Susie walked a mile and a half to school each day. How far did Susie 
walk going to and from school? 


2. Fred raised 3 bushels of popcorn and Tom raised 5 bushels. How much 
did they both raise? 


3. Bob had 12 turnips in his garden. His mother cooked 6 for the Thanksgiving 
dinner. How many turnips were left? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Tapping the Rubber Tree 
ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


GRADES I and II 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs 
and specch habits of the individuals in her class. Teachers should solicit a variety of answers 
and opinions from their pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions among 
the members of their group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the meaning and 
speaking vocabularies of each child. 

What does the person in this picture seem to be doing? 

Do you think it is a man or a woman? What makes you think so? 

What color do you think his skin is? 

What kind of tree do you think this is? 

Why do you suppose he is cutting it like that? 

What do you suppose makes the cuts so white? 

Rubber is made from the juice of this tree. Do you know of any other tree that is valuable 
for its juice? 

The juice from the rubber tree is called “latex”. What is the juice from the maple tree 
called? 

What things do you know that are made from latex? 

What things do you know that are made from the maple sap? 

Do you know where rubber trees grow? 

Do you know where maple trees grow? 

The pattern which he is cutting on the rubber tree is called a “fishbone cut”. Can you 
imagine why? 

Do you know how maple trees are cut for their sap? 

How do you suppose people catch the latex when it runs from the tree? 

How do they catch the maple sap? 

What kind of tool is being used in this picture to cut the rubber tree? 

What kind of tool is used for tapping the maple tree? 

Name all the things you can see in your classroom which are made of rubber. 


People all over the country are trying to save every bit of rubber they can. Do you know 
why? 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw pictures of three things which are made of rubber. Show your pictures to your class- 


mates and see if they can guess what you have drawn. (Insist upon good questions and 
answers.) 


Make a collection of objects and pictures of objects which are made of rubber. 
Make a list of things made of rubber which you can help to save for your government. 


Think of all the things you use from the time you get up in the morning until you go to 
bed at night that are made of rubber. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS — Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
THE RUBBER SHORTAGE 


“How are the tires on your car? How many miles have your tires been? Have you a spare tire? Can 
you get a new tire at the rationing board?” These are questions which people are asking all over our 


country today. Why is it so difficult to get a new tire? After reading this story you will be able to 
answer this question for yourself. 


Rubber is obtained from trees, shrubs, and vines that grow in hot countries. The plant which yields 
the most rubber is a tree called the “hevea” or rubber tree. It grows best in Africa and in South 


America. A few rubber trees are grown in Mexico and the southwestern part of the United States but 
most of the rubber used in our country comes from South America. 


On the hot rubber plantations dark skinned people go about during the dry season and “tap” the 
tall rubber trees. A long sharp knife is used to cut grooves in the trees like you can see in the picture on 
page 8. Small cups are placed at the bottoms of these grooves to catch the milky white sap, or latex, which 
is gathered every evening. Why do you suppose the latex is gathered in the evening? The average tree 
yields about two ounces of juice a day. Only about one-third of this juice is rubber. Approximately ten 


pounds of rubber are obtained from one tree in a year. It takes millions of rubber trees to supply the 
world’s needs. 


The Spanish people who went to South America following Columbus, noticed the natives there play- 
ing with balls made of the hardened juice of trees. By accident they discovered that this same juice when 
rubbed on their clothing made it waterproof. They were quite happy because there are long rainy seasons 
in South America. Some of the more clever natives had moulded rubber vessels which would hold water, 
and they had even made clumsy boots which would keep out the water. 


In 1820 a sea captain from South America brought to Boston, Massachusetts, some of the clumsy 
boots which were called gum shoes. Three years later a Scotchman named Mackintosh discovered a way 
to put a layer of rubber between two layers of cloth and make a waterproof coat. How pleased the people 
in New England were to have rubber boots and coats in the cold wet weather. Can you imagine how dis- 
appointed they were when the summer days came and they found their expensive rubber boots and coats 
had become soft and sticky with the heat. The people who manufactured these garments were despairing 
because their products would not last through the summer. In 1839 a process of treating rubber called 


“vulcanizing” was discovered by Charles Goodyear. This discovery has made it possible to manufacture 
the hundreds of valuable objects now made of rubber. 


Of all the uses of rubber probably the most important product is that of the pneumatic tire which is 
used on automobiles, trucks, bicycles, and airplanes. The army, the navy, and the air corps are using 
millions of tires today in warfare. The shipping of rubber from other countries to ours is difficult and dan- 


gerous during war time. There are so many tires needed our factories cannot supply enough. Someone must 
get along without new tires. Who do you think needs tires most? 


When rubber is so scarce and is needed so much to help win the war, is it not important that every 
person in our country do all he can to collect and salvage old rubber which can be manufactured into new 
products? What can you do to help? 


Are you familiar with each of the following terms? 
waterproof despairing 
approximately salvage 
rationing board pneumatic 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
In the various reference books available for your use locate information on the following topics: 
guayule Charles Goodyear 


vulcanization difference between shrub, tree, and vine 
manufacture of pneumatic tires Mackintosh 


Pick up something in your classroom that you think weighs about the same amount as the juice which 


flows from a rubber tree in one day. Pick up something that you think weighs about the same as a year’s 
yield of rubber from a tree. Check your guesses by means of scales. 


Write a paragraph which describes the accident by which you think people discovered that rubber will 
make cloth waterproof. 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Service of the Junkman 


“Junk, junk! Any old junk today?” cries the junkman as he drives along the street. 
Have you seen him on your street with his truck, or wagon, piled high with pieces of old 
iron and maybe a few old rubber tires? Have you ever sold him any junk? What do you 
suppose he does with so much old iron? It is all broken and rusty and doesn’t look as if 
it were good for anything. 

The junkman is. really doing some very important work. He is hurrying about the 
country gathering all the scrap metal he can find and selling it to be made into munitions 
which will help to win the war. Many citizens are gathering up their old scrap metal and 
taking it to some central place where it is collected by government workers. Other citizens 
are too busy to do this. The junkman is the person who helps these busy citizens gather 
their junk and get it to the munitions factories. The metal junk is weighed and the junk- 
man pays a certain amount per pound for whatever he buys. Do not throw away your scrap 
iron. It is valuable. 

The American people use more iron and steel than any other people in the world. Iron 
is made in blast furnaces. There are about 240 of them in our country which make nearly 
112 billion pounds of iron. If it were divided equally between every man, woman, and child 
in the country, each person would have almost one thousand pounds. Where does so much 
iron come from? It is mined in our own country. The state of Minnesota has the largest 
and richest known iron ore mines, and it is also found in Michigan, Alabama, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, New York, and Utah. Smaller amounts are found in nearly every state in the 
Union. 

The blast furnace in which the iron ore is melted is huge. One furnace will hold hun- 
dreds of tons of material. The molten furnace is so hot it boils and bubbles making a 
roaring noise like a huge angry beast. As the iron ore melts, the impurities such as sand 


JUNK IS VALUABLE THESE DAYS 
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and earth rise to the top and the liquid iron which is heavier settles to the bottom of the 
furnace, just as the milk settles to the bottom of the milk bottle leaving the cream on top. 
The impurities in the blast furnace are drawn off every two or three hours through what 
is called a “tap hole”. This is about as high up on the furnace as a man’s head. Another tap 
hole near the base of the furnace is opened every four or five hours and the bubbling hot 
iron is drawn off into huge ladles. A fresh supply of iron ore is put into the furnace which 
keeps it working day and night. Many times blast furnaces will be run for two or three 
years without stopping even once to be repaired. 

The melted iron is shaped in huge metal molds in the same way as mother shapes her 
gelatine puddings. The iron is then ready to be shipped to foundries where it is manu- 
factured into hundreds of useful objects. At the foundry it meets the old, rusty, broken 
iron junk which the junkman has collected. The old iron is melted again with the new iron 
and made into new articles which are sold in the stores. Iron pipe, stoves, parts of 
machines and dozens of other articles are made from it. 

More iron is used for making steel than for any other purpose. The making of steel 
is a long and interesting story which you can read in some of the reference books in your 
classroom. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Choose someone in your class to find out from your local junkman the kinds of metal junk 
he buys, and the prices he pays for it. Perhaps he can also tell you something interesting 
about what he does with the junk he buys. 
Choose one of the following topics and prepare a floor talk for your classmates. If you 
can find some pictures to illustrate your report, your friends will probably be more 
interested in your story. 

a blast furnace 

when and how iron was first made in our country 

the difference between pig iron, wrought iron, and cast iron 
Assemble and display pictures of objects made of iron. 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 
The Land Where the Two Oceans Meet 


[= CARITA lived in the 
land where the two oceans meet. 
If you will look at your map of 
North and South America you will 
find a narrow strip of land join- 
ing two great countries. If you 
will look more closely still, you 
will find that this strip of land 
which connects these two great 
continents and separates two 
great oceans, the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, is called the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. This is where Carita lived. 
No doubt, you have read of the 
cutting of a great canal right 
through this isthmus so that great 
boats laden with rich and precious 
cargoes may “go slowly down- 
stairs” on their way to the Pacific 
instead of having to travel for 
miles and miles about the very tip 
of South America. 

Carita had always seen big 
boats coming and going from the 
great locks of the canal. She had 
known from the time she could 
understand that a great man 
called Balboa once pushed his way 
through the thick, tropical jungle 
of the isthmus and found the little 
Indian fishing village where her 
own native city of Panama now 
stands. She knew, too, that the 
name Panama was really an Indi- 
an name meaning “fishermen.” 

Carita could not remember the 
time when her father and her 
grandfather had not told her of 
how the pirate Morgan and his 
band, long years ago, had ravaged 
the land and left only ruins of the 
old Cathedral] to tell strange and 
fascinating tales of other days. 


The baby moon of silver, 
A-rocking up so high, 

Called loudly for her lanterns 
To light her ’cross the sky. 


The little stars all twinkled, 
To show their lamps were 


bright; 


Some even left their places, 
To shoot white specks of light. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Quite different, indeed, was the 
modern city of Panama in which 
Carita lived with her brothers and 
sisters and father and mother, As 
far as she could see, there were 
pretty pale blue, pink, yellow and 
lavender houses with lovely over- 
hanging balconies and red roofs 
overlooking the sea. There were 
tiny narrow streets where kara- 
metas jogged peacefully along 
carrying strangers to the Plazade 
Francia, to the golden altar at the 
church of San José, or perhaps, to 
visit the inviting little shops with 
their rare perfumes, lovely laces, 
jade jewelry and queer oriental 
figures of all kinds. 

Anyway, Carita was always 
happy when the streets were full 
of strangers for it was upon these 
days that her Uncle Amado would 
drive down from Labenta with his 
truck laden with flowers, tempt- 
ing pineapples and mangoes and 
with the delicious meat of the 
corbina and all kinds of oysters 
and crabs. Carita would fill tiny 
wooden bowls and woven baskets 
with tube roses and jasmine with 
starry daisies and beautiful lilies, 
and with lovely orchids of every 
size and color. 

Carita had no difficulty in sell- 
ing her flowers to the passers-by. 
When they heard her’ sweet 
“Flores! Flores!” and saw her 
lovely smile, they would throw 
pieces of money from their kara- 
metas into her basket and wish 
her every sort of happiness and 
good luck. Carita would then care- 
fully count her silver pieces for 


BABY MOON 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


she knew that they meant either 
a lovely bright new shawl or a 
trip to LaBoga Island where she 
could fish and ride and swim to 
her heart’s content. There, some- 
times, her father would take her 
to a real fiesta where she could see 
the beautiful Spanish ladies dance 
and hear the music. 

To Carita as to all the other 
boys and girls living in Panama, 
every day was full of beauty, col- 
or, and contrast. There was the 
solemn silence of the jungle and 
the gaiety and laughter of a Span- 
ish cockfight or fiesta. There was 
the constant coming and going of 
great ships of cargo and the quiet 
glory and romance caught from 
the ruins of old Panama. There 
were the crowded, noisy streets 
lined with people of every variety 
of complexion and talking every 
kind of language, and there was 
the enchanted spell of bird songs 
and murmuring waters. There 
was the whiz and whir of the mod- 
ern airplane and the jog, jog, jog 
of the native karameta. There 
were the emerald green valleys 
and the deep purple mountains 
and volcanoes. There was the 
thud, thud of the iguanas on the 
roof and the almost constant chat- 
ter of the monkeys and the high- 
colored parrots and macaws. 

Yes, this is all a part of color- 
ful Panama where is revealed the 
mystery and enchantment of a 
happy, carefree people who offer 
their laughter and allurement 
to the rest of the world as it 
passes by. 


The baby moon grew bigger 
And rounder night and day; 

God dressed her up in yellow 
That she might find her way. 


The little stars blinked sadly, 
Before her lovely light, 

Till Lady Moon smiled fondly, 
“T’ll light your way tonight.” 
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FERNANDO 
1. OUR GUIDE, 


OLD FORT WHICH 
SANTIAGO 1S BUILT ping 


We Visit Chile 


A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA 


= sun shone through the 
windows of the Travel Class Room 
as the children took their seats. 
Miss Allen shook the little silver 
bell and the room became quiet. 

“Here is a letter from Fernan- 
do, Does any one remember Fer- 
nando?” asked Miss Allen. “I see 
Marvin does. Well, Fernando says 
he is spending a few weeks with 
his uncle in Chile and wishes we 
could visit that country now while 
he is there. He would like to be our 
guide as he was in Argentina. 
Shall we go there this afternoon? 
All right; pack your suitcases. 
Remember by airplane we ‘travel 
light’. 

“Look at this big map of South 
America before we start. Here is 
Argentina where we went last 
month and right here is Chile. 
What does it look like, Mabel? 
Mabel thinks it looks like a 
crooked lead pencil, and Ned says 
it looks like a very long string 
bean. Chile lies between two 
mountain ranges and I think it 
looks like a long thin weiner be- 
tween two slices of bread. The 
people have mountains on both 
sides of them. Most of the moun- 
tains have snow on the top of 
them all the time. 

“We will go by train most of 
the way and then take a steamer 
so we can sail into the beautiful 
harbor of Valparaiso. When the 
Spaniards first saw this valley 
they said ‘it is paradise’ and so 
it was named Valparaiso which 
means valley of paradise. 

“As you know Chile is south of 
the Equator so when the leaves 


C. RUE 


are falling in the autumn here in 
North America it is spring in 
Chile and the fruit trees are cov- 
ered with blossoms. 

“Here we are at Valparaiso. 
Fernando said he would meet us 
here; do you see him anywhere, 
Ned? There he is, waving his hand 
high in the air. He sees us. Here 
is a picture of Fernando, he seems 
like an old friend. 


“Fernando does not know what 
to show us first. Let us walk up 
this street. Look at that house on 
top of the hill. Fernando says the 
people get up to it in a little ele- 
vator. 

“We will get in this plane and 
as we fly over the northern part 
of Chile, we will listen while Fer- 
nando tells us about the quanti- 
ties of nitrate that Chile produces. 
Nitrate is used in nearly all the 
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countries of the world to enrich 
the soil and make the crops grow. 
Here in Chile men dig deep holes 
in the earth, then fill them with 
gun powder and, with a loud bang, 
the rocks which contain nitrate 
are scattered all over the ground. 
The rocks are taken to factories 
and ground to powder. Something 
else you know about too is made 
of nitrate. It is iodine. Perhaps 
your mothers have painted your 
knees with iodine when you have 
had a tumble. 

“Fernando says that those piles 
of white are borax. Men dig it 
out with electric shovels and dry 
it in the sun. It is shipped to other 
countries and used for medicines 
and for preserving foods. 

“The largest copper mine in the 
world is here in Chile. 

“Fernando, what are those cars 
doing? He tells us that they are 
carrying iron ore from an iron 
mine to the dock. The full cars 
swing down the mountain making 
enough power to carry the empty 
ones back up the mountain, Watch 
that one go, Ned. 

“Now we will fly back to San- 
tiago which is the capital of Chile. 
It cuddles in between two moun- 
tain ranges and is built around an 
old fort. 

“Fernando says they have 
earthquakes down here. That is 
why most of the houses are only 
one story high. See, Mabel, there 
is a pink house and over there is 
a blue one. The Spaniards are 
fond of bright colors. 

“Here is a street car. Fernando 
says it will take us past the great 
Moneda which is the largest capi- 
tal building in South America. 
Climb into the street car, children. 
The lady conductor will take your 
fare. Fernando says that all the 
street car conductors in Santiago 
are women. Here we are at the 
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palace. You will see that the palace 
is built around the gardens in 
Spanish style. The gardens with 
their beautiful fountains are 
called patios. That is a Spanish 
word. 

“Now let us take a peep through 
these field glasses at that group of 
islands. They are called the Juan 
Fernandez Islands. Did you ever 
hear of those islands before, Mar- 
vin? Yes, you are right; that is 
where Robinson Crusoe was ship- 
wrecked. What was the name of 
his black servant? Do you remem- 
ber, Ned? Yes, his name was 
Friday. 

“Now we will travel along the 
central valley which stretches six 
hundred miles south of Santiago. 

“The northern part of Chile is 
very dry and the people are glad 
it is, because much rain would 
spoil the nitrate. In the south it 
rains and rains and rains until the 
ferns and mosses grow so thick 
that they tangle with each other. 
In fact it is said that the pine trees 
grow so close together that a giant 
could rest on the tops of them. 

“The natives of Chile are very 
proud of their tall beech trees. 
Some of these trees are from 
seventy-five to eighty-five feet tall 
and six feet in diameter. Fer- 
nando is telling us to look down 
from the plane and we will see 
eight oxen pulling a long beech 
log to the mill. Oxen are still used 


because it does not cost so much 
to harness them or to feed them 
as it does horses. 

“On the border between Chile 
and Argentina there is a large 
statue. Fernando says that once 
there was a war between Chile 
and Argentina. When they made 
peace with each other they built 
this big statue which they call the 
Christ of the Andes. There it is, 
way down below us. Can you see 
the cross in his hand, Mabel? 

“As we go farther south the 
country grows flatter. Those long 
mountain ranges seemed to have 
disappeared into the middle of the 
ocean and all we can see is grass, 
grass, grass and where we see so 
much grass we are sure to see 
many sheep. 

“Fernando tells us to look down 
again and see that group of men. 
Look through these glasses, Helen, 
and you will see they are trying 
to get a heavy sheep on his feet. 
When a fat sheep falls down he 
often has to wait until the shep- 
herd comes and helps him up. On 
a ranch where there are fifty thou- 
sand sheep the shepherds and 
their collie dogs are very busy. Let 
us land here and visit this big 
estate. The rancher is very hos- 
pitable; here he comes with his 
family to greet us. What delicious 
refreshments! These peaches are 
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almost too beautiful to eat, and 
this green grape juice is very re- 
freshing. They drink it here for 
breakfast as we drink orange 
juice. Thank you, Don Pedro. That 
is our host’s name. He says there 
are so many children on his big 
estate, that they have to have 
their own school. They have their 
own church, too. Listen to what he 
tells us about their Christmas. 
They celebrate it on Three Kings’ 
Day. The children fill their shoes 
with straw and set them out to 
feed the camels or asses on which 
the Wise Men rode to Bethlehem. 
In the morning the shoes con- 
tain gifts but the straw is gone. 
It is a Spanish custom. 

“It is late and we must fly home. 
I wish we might have met a llama. 
Perhaps next month when we 
come to South America we will 
see some. I hope that we may, 
because they are very interesting 
animals. 

“Now we are back home and 
here is a souvenir Fernando gave 
me. It is a picture of a group of 
cacti with snow on the tips. This 
one is made of thin bark, but we 
will copy the frame on heavy card- 
board and paint the picture on 
water color paper. Here is the 
copy. 

“It makes a very attractive pic- 
ture when completed.” 
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How to Make a Picture of Cacti 


Trace the PICTURE onto stiff paper or thin card- 
board, then paint or crayon the drawing. 


The round cactus should be light green, and the rest 


Paint the ground at the bottom of the picture brown. 
The hills should be blue, and the shaded tips pink. The 
sand at the bottom of the hills may be yellow, also 


Trace the FRAME onto thin cardboard, and cut out 
the central portion. Color the strips at the top and 
bottom a dark brown. The cacti should be green. 
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Stick the frame down onto the picture at the four 
corners, and the pretty picture is finished. 


THE PICTURE IN FRAME 


Letter Writing and the Unit 


W F find many uses for 


letter writing in our units. Be- 
cause it is an art that should be 
encouraged we never miss an op- 
portunity to write, even though 
an oral message would do as well. 

Vhen plannine onr unit we 
examine all available material 
Then we ask questions to learn if 
anvone knows of outside informa- 
tion thet is available. The United 
States Department of Agricultire 
often helps us. The Library De- 
of the Progressive 
Grocer magazine is also a good 
source of information. When writ- 
ing for information we usually 
write a group letter and select the 
best one. This is always accom- 
nanied by one from the teacher. 
These letters mailed, we wait pa- 
tiently for the renlies. 

Even though these requests for 
information delay the progress of 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 


the unit we feel that it is worth 
the extra time, for when the an- 
swers begin to arrive it certainly 
adds something to the interest of 
the work. The business letters we 
receive are accurate and very at- 
tractive. They make interesting 
reading material, and helpful lan- 
guage work. 

Letters of request are often 
written in groups with as many 
as six groups working on different 
letters at one time. These are com- 
posed, corrected, and copied by 
the group under the direction of 
the leader. They are then read to 
the class for approval before thev 
are mailed. Invitations, requests 
for services, permission to use the 
cafeteria, and several other things 
come under this heading. 

Always and always, we say, 
“Thank you.” If these letters are 
of class composition we sometimes 


place a number for each member 
of the class in a box. One number 
is selected. The letter belonging 
to the person who picks up the 
lucky number is sent. We try to 
be as courteous as the business 
men with whom we correspond. 
We, therefore, acknowledge all 
favors from them. We write notes 
to our mothers and friends for 
their kindnesses. 

The letters that thrill the class 
most are those acknowledgments 
from school officials, or mothers 
who reply to our notes of thanks. 

In a recent unit the class wrote 
nineteen letters of various types, 
the teacher wrote seventeen. We 
received twenty-seven letters. It 
was a lot of fun to study the forms 
of these letters, look at the letter 
heads and pictures, and to locate 
on the new map the states from 
which the letters came. 


I use my feet so very much, 

I’m glad that I have two. 
They help me with so many things 
That only feet can do! 


MY TWO FEET 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


They help me walk, and skip, and jump; 
They help me climb, and run. 

I’m glad that I have TWO of them, 

They give me so much fun! 
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What Good Are Books? 


A Play for Good Book Week 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


PROLOGUE 
(CHARACTERS: 
TEACHER—MIss JONES 
PUPIL—MARTHA 
TIME: After school. 
SCENE: In a classroom. 
Miss JONES: 
Martha, you’ll never get along in 
this world if you don’t make 
friends with your books. You’re 
good in sports, you have a nice 
singing voice and you have a fine 
brain, but when it comes to books 
—you don’t seem to care. 
MARTHA: 
That’s the truth, Miss Jones, I 
wouldn’t care if I never saw an- 
other book in my life! Plenty of 
famous people couldn’t read and 
they got along. 
Miss JONES: 
Yes, in spite of the handicap, but 
think how much better they would 
have been, could they have read! 
Think it over, Martha, because 
you are failing in your school 
work right now, because you hate 
books! 
(Both exit.) 
ACT I 
(CHARACTERS: 
MARTHA 
KING OF THE BOOKLESS LAND 
SMALL BOY SMALL GIRL 
SCENE: At Martha’s home. She is 
lying on the couch taking a nap. 
(Enters King on tiptoe.) 
KING: 
Ah, here you are, my friend. Come 
with me to the land where there 
are no books. You'll see, you'll see 
—just come with me! 
(He touches Martha and_ she 
stands up and follows him off 
stage. The scene quickly changes 
to a room where there are no 
books. Jt’s the BOOKLESS LAND.) 
KING: 
Nothing to do but play all day. 
Hope you'll enjoy your little stay! 
MARTHA: 
Oh, goody—goody—I won’t have 
to read, 
No signs or lessons shall I have to 
heed! 
(Small Girl enters.) 
SMALL GIRL: 
Want to play a game with me? 
It’s called I come and you go, see— 
MARTHA: 
I’ve never heard of such a name, 


Where are the rules to this silly 

game? 
SMALL GIRL: 

We have no books and so, no rules, 

We play all day; there are no 
schools. 

MARTHA (disgusted): 

It really is too hot to run, 

Let’s sit down and have some fun. 
SMALL Boy (who has entered): 

I never heard of sitting still, 

Unless you were lame or feeling 
ill! 

MARTHA: 

Why at home we often do, 

Telling stories, one or two. 
SMALL Boy: 

Stories? I never heard of those— 

Are they food or are they clothes? 
MARTHA: 

Don’t be silly, they’re found in 
books. 

You must be dumb—I’d say by the 
looks! 
Boy: 

We don’t 
here. 

We just play games vear after 
year. 

MARTHA: 

You mean you've never heard of 
“THREE BEARS”? 

With their three beds and their 
three chairs! 

You’ve never heard of Geography, 

And Spelling and fine History? 

Why you don’t know what any- 
thing’s for 

You can’t even help win our war. 

I’m going back where books are 
found, 

And I'll never leave that sacred 
ground, 

(She turns and exits. The children 

in BOOKLESS LAND just stare and 

shake their heads.) 


believe in books down 


ACT H 
SCENE: At the Friday Assembly. 
CHARACTERS: 
MARTHA 
Boy SCOUT 
GIRL SCOUT 3ROW NIE 
CAMP FIRE GIRL CUB 
RED CROSS GIRL 


MARTHA: 

Because of a terrible dream I had 

I know this world would be very 
sad, 

Without our books which are our 
pals 


SCHOOL GIRL 
SCHOOL Boy 
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What would become of our boys 
and gals? 
Boy SCOUT: 


The army and navy anc coast- 
guard, 

And those marines who work so 
hard, 

Need to relax with books now and 
then ; 

Give them vour own, some nine 
or ten. 


GIRL SCOUT: 

Books are our guides in all we do 

I read plenty ; hope you do, too. 
CAMP FIRE GIRL: 

The greatest book is the 
they say, 

May it teach us always how to 
pray! 
SCHOOL GIRL: 

The books in school help us all, 

So we are promoted every Fall! 
SCHOOL Boy: 

And don’t forget, books are fun 

Just to enjoy when work is done. 
BROWNIE (Junior Girl Scout): 


Bible 


This is the month of Good Book 
Week, 
And good book readers they’re 


trying to seek. 

They’ll find us all in this country 
today— 

Reading and fighting to win our 
Way. 
CuB (Junior Boy Scout): 

We don’t have to be very big you 
know, 

To enjoy a book where pictures 


show. 

They tell us the story just the 
same, 

If I see the picture, I can guess the 
name. 


RED Cross GIRL: 

A book is needed in 
work, 

You learn the rules or you become 
a shirk. 

Without the book you’d fail the 
course, 

And that would 
armed force! 
MARTHA: 

You've all forgotten another great 
book, 

Full of war saving stamps—just 
look! 

(Holds up a stamp book.) 

And, I’m sure you all know what 
they’re for— 

They’re going to help us win the 
this war! 

SCHOOL GIRL: 

Another book we'd miss a lot— 

It’s a music book, you may have 
forgot. 

We need music in these sad days, 

To keep us bright and happy al- 
ways. 

MARTHA: 

Now that you mention it, 

all sing— 


First Aid 


hurt our own 


let us 
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Praising Book Week as a very fine 
thing. 

(The entire group gather together 

and sing the following song to the 

tune of Old Black Joe.) 

Books are our friends when we all 
are voung or old: 


Books 


GOOD 


Books are our friends in the land 


of heat or cold; 
are our friends 
friend we are in need: 


when a 


I think that GOOD BOOK WEEK 


is always nice indeed! 


BOOK WEEK, GOOD 
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BOOK WEEK. For our books 
are friends indeed. 
I think that GOOD BOOK WEEK 
is always nice indeed! 
(The play should end with the flag 
salute and the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner.) 


Why Books Leave 


CHARACTERS: 


SPELLING Book 
ARITHMETIC Book 
GEOGRAPHY Book 
HISTORY 
ENGLISH BOOK 
READING BooK 


COSTUMES: For costumes, take 
two large pieces of cardboard and 
attach together so that they will 
look like a book. Paint spelling 
book, light blue, reading book, red, 
etc. When paint is dry, paint one 
side black with a strip about an 
inch wide so that it looks like a 
book. After each book has been 
painted and is thoroughly dry, 
paint in large letters as arithme- 
tic, spelling, etc., or children can 
take the books they represent and 
hold them up as they speak their 
part. 


SPELLING Book: 
The first day of school, I was so 
happy when Mary Jane in her 
pretty, light blue, crisp, organdy 
dress placed me in her desk. Mary 
Jane, being neat and immaculate, 
I felt was going to take good care 
of me but instead she sketched pic- 
tures all over my pages. All kinds 
of queer creatures were drawn on 
every page. 
ARITHMETIC Book: 

I know how you must have felt but 
I received worse treatment than 
that. After all, I am very impor- 
tant in a child’s life for if a person 
cannot subtract or add, he 
wouldn’t be of much value in the 
world so I felt that I should have 
good treatment. Instead, Jackie. 
when taking me home one night 
and while waiting for the red 
light to change to green, threw me 
in front of an auto. The auto 
passed over me breaking my back 
almost in two. The next morning 
my teacher spent nearly all morn- 
ing mending my back so that I 
would continue to go on leading a 
useful life. 


GEOGRAPHY Book: 
I’m a big book, important as you 
know especially now that a war is 


HELEN C. LARGE 


on because people co want to know 
where the fighting is taking place. 
Even though I am big and strong, 
do you think I received good treat- 
ment from Bennie? I did not. Ben- 
nie tore my pages out with a boy 
scout knife. He cut me in pieces 
and struck me. 


THERE WAS A LITTLE 
TURKEY 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


There was a little turkey 
Who liked to gobble corn; 

He ate and kept on growing 
Until Thanksgiving morn. 


He gobbled and he wobbled 
Until Thanksgiving Day ; 
Till he was fat and tender— 
And then he ran away! 


History Book: 
I don’t see how Bennie could be so 
unkind to you. You know history 
is always in the making. Harold 
was kind to me at first and I was 
convinced he was a good boy but 
one day, he picked me up with his 
black, greasy hands. After han- 
dling me like that once, I was 
ruined for life. 

ENGLISH BOOK: 
Yes, I can imagine how you looked 
because dirt and grease ruin 
books. Wouldn’t you think Betty 
would handle me with care? Im- 
portant as I am in a child’s life. 
What could anyone do without 
English? There are times in your 
life when it is very important to 
know how to write a letter. But 
if you didn’t have me to help you, 
what would you do”? Betty treated 
me cruelly, tore my pages out and 
threw me around. 

READING BOooK: 
I cannot understand why Betty 
would treat you so cruelly. Listen 
to my tale of woe. I had a bright, 


Home 


red cover with wonderful pictures 
all through me, It was a pleasure 
to look at me but what do you 
think Rita did to me? Threw me 
in a big puddle of water one rainy 
day. My pages were soaking wet 
and it took all night to dry me 
out but I never looked or felt the 
same. How can children be so un- 
kind to books? Books that help 
children to gain knowledge, books 
that help children to pass from 
one grade to another, books that 
help children graduate, books that 
help children to win prizes, books 
that help them to become doctors. 
dentists, lawyers, teachers and 
soldiers. Books that are the back- 
bone of a nation. 

ALL BooKs TOGETHER: 
We must co something about it. 
(They go to one side of the stage 
and whisper together. After a 
few moments they return to their 
places.) 

ALL BOOKS TOGETHER: 
We have decided on a pledge. We 
want all of you children to repeat 
it after we say it. 


PLEDGE 
1. Never throw a book in a pud- 
dle of water. 
2. Never draw pictures or mark 
on a book. 
Never cut pages or pictures out 
of a book, 
4. Never pick up a book with 
black, greasy hands. 
(Ask children in the audience to 
stand up and repeat the above.) 


ALL BooKs TOGETHER: 

(Take hold of hands and form a 
circle.) 

We like children and we want chil- 
dren to like us. We help children 
to build useful lives, to teach them 
many things. We believe in free- 
dom and justice for all. We are 
proud to be Americans, to live in 
the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. We are sure that real 
American children will treat us as 
real Americans should be treated. 
Good-bye and good luck to you 
all. 
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November Adventures | 
of Five-Year-Olds in Pictures 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR | 


The kindergarten boys and girls of Nash School, 
“Ride and ride on the merry-go-round, wes Moines, lowa, sing as tney p.ay in the park. 
Round and round and round and round! 
Ride and ride on the merry-go-round, 
Round and round and round!” 


Nature experiences of the five-year-olds include 


At the park a timid child climbs getting acquainted with animals, birds, and insects. 
high for the first time and ex- 


periences the joy of achievement. 


‘‘Let’s see—are there 
enough apples for 
all?” queries Ann a. 
she helps get ready 
for the Outdoor 
Apple Party. 


Here comes a tractor! At the farm te 
kindergarten watches the fail plowing. 


| 
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FARMAL{ 
In wartime everyone helps out. The 
tarmer’s wiie drives the tractor. 


The five-year-olds get first-hand infor- Nothin: interests the youngsters more than the farm 
mation about the work of the farmer. animals. They watch these fire catile at the Ledlie Farm. 


See the mother cow and her baby calf away over 
there! The children get some understanding of Let me pet the little pig! Seeing, hearing 
how the farmer helps them when they learn that and touching, as well as smelling and tast- 
the milk they drink comes from the farm. ing, heip in rorming many valuab.e concep.s. 
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So this is a bobsled! It may be all right for riding in 
on snowy days, but it’s fine for playing on in the fall. 


This is the first time these city boys and girls have 
ever seen a buggy. They have a jolly time playing in it. 


As the five-year-olds leave the barn to go to 
the homeward-bound school bus their eyes 
are bright with remembered joy and adventure. 


“I think there’s room for all of you 
on the hayrack,” says the farmer. 


A BIG LITTLE STORY 


ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


To boys and girls, most dogs seem 


small, 

But pussy thinks they’re great 
and tall— 

To mousie, crawling ’neath the 
fence 


A pussy cat is quite immense; 


And yet, comparing size again, 

Mouse looks a giant near a wren! 

But Mr. Wren, important bird, 

Is not so small, if once you’ve 
heard 


His song—so thinks grasshopper 

Who says “Small quiet folk are 
proper.” 

Yet when a spider black, he spies, 

Grasshopper figures he’s some 
size, 


And doesn’t hop away at all— 


“Pooh!” shrills grasshopper, 
“‘you’re too small!” 

Exclaims the spider, “Small am I? 

Just wait until I’m near a fly, 


Oh quite a monster he will see 
When that fly tries to hide from 


me 

But, children, should an ant come 
near 

That self-same fly would soon ap- 
pear 


Most tall and broad and dark and 
high— 

That ant? A mere speck to the fly! 

And so this story runs—it can’t 

Consistently end with the ant, 


But goes to show that after all 
There’s nothing really LARGE 
nor small. 
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An Outline of the Reasons 
for Home Visiting 


Its Results and Some Techniques Used for the Initial Visit 


— in working with 
young children is partly achieved 
through an understanding of their 
background and family relation- 
ships. In the past the teacher has 
been able to obtain this under- 
standing through parent meetings 
and individual conferences. To- 
day, because of the added respon- 
sibilities placed upon parents by 
the war, many families find that 
there is little time left for extra 
meetings. Yet the fact remains 
that the continuance of parent- 
teacher relationships is almost in- 
dispensable for successful teach- 
ing. It is therefore up to the teach- 
er to carry on this program 
through home visiting. 

To the teacher who is not fa- 
miliar with it, home visiting may 
appear to have little value. It may 
even be a dreaded experience. But 
to those who have made it part of 
their school program it is a very 
worth-while project, and can be a 
great asset in helping the child 
adjust to his school environment. 

In the following outline are 
some reasons for making home 
visits; also the values received by 
the parent, teacher and child. The 
techniques used in making the ini- 
tial visit may prove helpful to the 
inexperienced teacher. She may 
add more as she grows in experi- 
ence. 


I. The Necessity and Reasons 
for Home Visiting may arise 
from: 

A. Evidence shown by the child 
that his home conditions are not 
normal 
1. Sudden tardiness 
Frequent absence 
Continued absence 
. Neglect in appearance and care 

of the child 

B. Evidence ot 


unusual emo- 
tional reactions in the child 
1. Sudden temper tantrums 
2. Quarreling with the other 


children 
3. Frequent crying 
4. Unwillingness to conform to 
necessary rules or group ac- 
tivity 
Sudden fears 
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6. Jealousy of other children 
7. Lying 
8. Stealing 
9. Uncontrolled laughter 
10. Abnormal excitement 
C. Evidence of physical strain 
shown in the child 
1. Continued fatigue 
2. Frequent urination 
Listlessness 
Symptoms of illness 


we 


D. Request from the parent 


EF’. Request from the child that 
the teacher see a new baby, a pet 
or some prized possession 


F’. Need felt by the teacher to 
become better acquainted with the 
child 

i.e. It is sometimes easier to 
gain the confidence of a shy child 
in his own home rather than in 
school where he may feel strange 
and insecure. 


II. The Values of Home Visiting 
A. It gives the teacher the op- 

portunity. 

1. To know the child as a person 

apart from his classroom ac- 

tivities 

To create between herself and 

the parent a common feeling of 

responsibility for the best 

growth of the child 

3. To gain an insight into the 
background of the child’s life 
which may help her better to 
understand his classroom be- 
havior 


bo 


1. To help the parent establish de- 
sirable health and social habits 
in the child 


5. To establish herself as a friend 
to the parent 


B. It gives the parent the op- 
portunity 
1. To know the progress of his 
child 
2. An interest outside of his home 
which he shares with his child. 
3. To secure help in solving prob- 
lems in 
a. child guidance 
b. better home management 
ce. financial relief 
d. aid in sickness 
C. It gives the child a feeling of 
1. Security in school 
2. Family pride 
3. Confidence in asking for help 
from his teacher in personal 
problems 
1. Confidence that his best efforts 
are appreciated 


Ill. Techniques of Home Visiting 
For her initial visit the teacher 

may call: 

1. To see a new baby 

2. To show parent work of inter- 
est done by the child 

3. To inquire about illness or con- 
tinued absence 

4. To get help from parent in 
some school activity 

5. To invite younger children to a 
school party 


IV. Special Notes on Visiting 

1. Never start out with a com- 
plaint about the child 

2. Keep an open mind and find out 
the facts of the case before 
passing judgment 

3. Do not go with the attitude of 
helping the family 

1. Keep the conversation on com- 
mon ground within the under- 
standing of the parent 

5. Never assume a superior atti- 
tude 

6. Do not expect to accomplish 
too much in one visit 

7. In the event that your visit is 
not met with cooperation from 
the parent, accept it without 
resentment. If you have left 
with a friendly feeling, you 
may renew your efforts an- 

other time 
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For These Are We Thankful 


A Defense Activity for Third Grade 


W, AMERICANS are “one 


nation indivisible” in our tradi- 
tions and customs, in what we 
love, in “What’s What” of family 
precious things. American liber- 
ty was first bought 166 years ago. 
And in 1942 “gallant sacrifices” 
are AGAIN being paid to DE- 
FEND the fundamentals of hap- 
piness to the free. May we on the 
home front be worthy of each 
boy’s sacrifice. 

This ACTIVITY OF MAKING 
\, THANKFUL BOOK in reality 
is a bit of defense work, like buy- 
ing defense bonds and _ building 
ships and airplanes. Withal, it’s 
an activity that is so simple and 
vet so heart-enriching and for 
long time values. A classroom 
project of this type gives oppor- 
tunity to collect and share the 
riches of homelife. Each child has 
a contribution to make. 

Mach book may be very indi- 
vidual, just following a general 
outline, The number of pages 
(9”’x12” ivory art paper) is left 
to the discrimination of the 
teacher. 

R PAGE: 
per with “Thanks” cut in orange 
114”x1”, making each let- 
ter 5” by it ” squares. If you do 
not have squared paper in school 
stock, this size is easy to prepare. 

Another suggestion apropos of 
the season is a sampler cover, the 
word, “Thanks” worked out in 
cross-stitch with orange crayon 
on light art paper. 

Almost as soon as a little New 
Englander could hold a_ needle, 


Brown art pa- 


she was taught to make a sam- 


w 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


pler. This pattern suggested is 
very simple; but should the teach- 
er care to, she could make her own 
hot-iron transfer pattern and de- 
velop a beautiful sampler for the 
cover. 


SAMPLER STITCHES 
Cross-stiteh Rosemary 
Lazy Daisy Flat 
French Knot Fern 
Chain Evelet 
Cat-stitch Hemstitch 
Feather Chenille 


PAGE 1: A beautiful colored 
picture of our stars and stripes, 
cut from a magazine or elsewhere. 
If it is not possible for each child 
to secure one, it is not too difficult 
to make one. Directions repeated 
from page 50, June, 1940, AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD. 
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KAZ 


Illustrated by 
KAY ORR WALKER 


MATERIALS NEEDED 
One piece of white paper 9” 


One piece of dark blue paper 


Three strips of red paper 9” 

Four strips of red paper 
x14” 


Since 48 stars would be a bit 
too difficult for a primary child to 
cut and paste, he can just fold the 
piece of blue paper for the field or 
union as it is sometimes called, in 
a 16 fold; then, where the folds 
meet, cut out a little triangle so 
that when the paper is opened, 
there will be nine diamond-shaped 
holes. Paste this in the upper left- 
hand corner of the white paper 
Then paste one of the 5”’x1A4” 
strips at the top of the flag. Paste 
another 5”x1!5” strip even with 
the bottom of the blue field. Paste 
the two others !4” below the first 
strip and 15” above the fourth 
strip. Then paste a 9”x15” red 
strip at the very bottom of the 
flag. Skip ! 2” and pé cy? another. 
The last one is pasted 14” below 
the bottom of the blue field. This 
makes seven red stripes and six 
white ones. 

On the flag page might be past- 
ed a flag poem cut from a maga- 
zine or typed—there are so many 
lovely ones being written these 
Gays. 

PAGE 2: Cut and paste a pic- 
ture of a house. If the child lives 
in an apartment house, mark the 
windows to show where his apart- 
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ment is. This page may also in- 
clude yard, flowers, and garage. 
Extra pages, picturing the vari- 
ous rooms, might be inserted here. 
PAGE 3: Family pictures of 
father, mother, sister, brother, 
baby, grandma, etc. These may be 
real Kodak pictures; or they may 
be magazine pictures. 
PAGE 4: Pets or Friends 
PAGE 5: A Schoolhouse 
PAGE 6: Church 


ROOM SET-UP FOR 
THANKSGIVING 

Our earliest impression of cele- 
brating Thanksgiving at school is 
the Mayflower bringing people to 
America to worship God as they 
pleased and of the lovely pictures 
of Pilgrims going to church. Re- 
ligion has had such a lot to do, 
through the years, with “‘the stuff 
that America is made of.” So it is 
fitting to have a frieze about the 
room, of Pilgrims going to church. 
It is an excellent season to encour- 
age going to Sunday School. Every 
child in Sunday School is part of 
our defense army. 


GIVING THANKS 
Children, who have attended 
preschool or kindergarten, have 


enjoyed the school experience of 
asking a blessing before eating; 
but this season furnishes another 
opportunity to express particular 
gratitude. On one afternoon, dur- 
ing the week before Thanksgiv- 
ing, serve tiny bread and butter 
sandwiches, tied with narrow red, 
white, and blue ribbons. Before 
eating, with heads bowed, the 
children may repeat: 


Dear Lord, we thank Thee for this 
food, 
Bless it, we pray Thee to our good, 
Help us to serve Thee as we 
should. 
—A.H. 

To carry out the Colonial idea, 
the Library Corner may be fixed 
up to represent an old Colonial 
kitchen, with fireplace and crane, 
with spinning wheel and braided 
rugs, and with a cradle made from 
an empty packing case. 

To continue the Pilgrim idea, 
each girl may wear a dark dress 
set off with white paper napkin 
collar and cuffs and cap. A white 
apron tied around her waist com- 
pletes her costume. 

The boys may dress up, too. 
During the Thanksgiving season, 
each child in the class may assume 
a Colonial name. 


Chickeny, Chickeny 
Crany Crow, 


We went to the well 
To wash our toe, 


But when we got there 
We had a fright. 


Because the well 
Was dark as night: 


This water’s to drink 
Not to wash your toe.” 
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BOYS GIRLS 
Increase Desire 
Love Humility 
Jonathan Sarah 
Miles Constance 
John Lora 
Giles Priscilla 
Elisha Rachael 
Patience 
Ebenezer Prudence 
Ezra Ruth 
Abel Deborah 
Abner Comfort 
Hezekiah Eunice 
Judah Mercy 
Azer Phoebe 
Eliphilet Rebeckah 
Jeremiah Anne 
Seth Faith 
Abijah Abigail 
Colton Charity 


The First Census of the United 
States, found in any Reference 
Library, will furnish extra 
names. 


Dear God, a special “thank you,” 
I would say, 

On this our country’s Thankful 
Day, 

For flag, that makes for our De- 
fense, 

For church and school—home and 

parents. —A. H. 


Then a strange voice said 
“You had better go 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
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FUN IN A NUTSHELL 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Boys and girls, here’s fun in a nutshell. English walnuts, card- 
board, calcimine paint, paste, glue, colored paper and scissors are 
the materials needed. Thanksgiving tables will soon be festive 
again, and if you are on the job you will have some cunning little 
decorations or place cards ready. 


In making pumpkins it is not necessary to split the nut. Paint 
the whole orange and add small green stems. Cut double as in 
Illustration 1. Paste to end of pumpkin (Illustration 2). An attrac- 
tive grouping can be made of these bright little pumpkins, and 
corn shocks cut from yellow crepe paper add a real autumn touch 
(Illustration 3). A base of cardboard, painted green, may be used 
if desired and pumpkins glued on. Individual favors may be made 
by pasting one pumpkin on a small circle of cardboard (Illustra- 
tion 4). 


Ducks are made to nestle in a little nest of green grass cut from 
green tissue paper and pasted to a small piece of cardboard painted 
green. To make a duck, first split open the shell and take out the 
meat. Cut a duck’s head and tail from yellow construction paper 
about the size of the one pictured in Illustration 5. Paste these on 
one side of inner shell as shown in Illustration 6. Then glue shell 
together, paint the shell yellow and glue in nest. Mark eye and 
orange bill. A yellow wing cut from paper may be added if desired 
(Illustration 7). 


To make a turkey, proceed the same way. The tail is cut as in 
pattern 8 and pasted broadwise on one end of shell after it has 
been glued. The head is inserted between shell as in duck. Paint 
shell black, head gray and red. Paste in grass nest. 


A chicken is fashioned in the same manner with tail and head 
inserted between nuts (Illustration 9). Chicken may be white, 
brown, black or speckled with red comb and yellow bill. Paste in 
vrass nest. 


If fowls with legs are desired, choose two short toothpicks, 
paint them yellow, glue them between shell halves and stick them 
into a good-sized base of clay. Paint green or brown when dry. 
Base must be large enough to balance fowl. If any large flat corks 
are handy these might also serve as bases in which to insert ends 
of toothpick. A hole should first be made with a large darning 
needle or nutpick, so the toothpicks will not break when inserted. 
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=a THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 
by helers Stimple/ 


1942 


JOHN 


A long,long time ago in in a little lived 


and her brother E\ with their A. QQ. 


and ‘all the other Ss and 
this village helped their s and her 
spun the wool and made the Zt. te va and L/)) . They 


baked ? and ! and planted and 
hoed the ZY , and and chopped the 


One year in November, all the families in this village gath - 


ered in the ei crop they had ever raised — 


| Their winter <& 


piled high. They were ready winter 


and ease was happy. So they decided to have a big dinner. 

t They would all help get it ready and then all eat together just 

' like one big family! 

At last the_big dinner was ready and they all sat down to 


the long table. sot between and sat be- 


ks tween &=\{ and 


Oh, the looked so good! Before they 


ate, each bowed his head and thanked God for their big harvest. 


This was the FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY ! 
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| more than ever be- 
fore, radio is playing an important 
part in world affairs. Searcely a 
home or school can be found that 
does not have access to this type 
of communication and teachers 
are finding classes eager to include 
radio as a unit of study in their 
vear’s work. 

As early as the seventeenth 
century broadcasting was in evi- 
dence when Authanasius Kircher 
worked out a device by which 
sound was carried from one part 
of a building to another, through 
cornucopia-shaped transmitters 
placed either vertically or hori- 
zontally at the scene of action. 

History of radio covers a broad 
field which children will love to 
explore and the following ques- 
tions and information will be help- 
ful in carrying out their study. 


1. Who first submitted the 
theory of light? . 

2. In what year and by whom 
was it thought possible to 
create light waves? 

Who was Marconi and what 
did he contribute to radio? 
When were the first wireless 
signals transmitted to a ship 
18 miles out at sea? 

What companies finally suc- 
ceeded in telephoning by wire- 
less? 

What was the first signal sent 
across the ocean? 
When was the first 
broadcast? 

When was wireless placed un- 
der government regulation? 
What and where was the first 
broadcasting station built? 
Name some of the new sta- 
tions that followed KDKA. 


What countries first used 
radio? 

Study the history of your 
nearest broadcasting station. 
When was it opened? What 
sort of programs were first 
broadcast? Name some of the 
important local events broad- 
cast over the station. 

(Other material to be looked up. 
Let various committees gather 
more detailed information regard- 
ing the origin of radio.) 

13. For what purposes are sta- 
tions broadcasting these days? 

14. What were the first kind of 
radio sets used in homes’? 


radio 


Answers 


Thomas Young. an English 
physicist. 

James Maxwell in 1864. He 
was an English mathemati- 
cian. 

Marconi was an Italian. In 
1894 he made successful sig- 
nals by means of electrical 
waves through the air. He ap- 
plied for the first British 
patent for wireless telegraphy 
in 1896. 

On December 6, 1897 the first 
signals were sent from shore 
to a ship at sea. The first float- 
ing wireless station was also 
completed this year. 

In 1915 The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, working with the West- 
ern Electric Company, tele- 
phoned by wireless from Vir- 
ginia to Hawaii, a distance of 
nearly five thousand miles. 
On the 21st day of December 
1901, Marconi sent the letter 
“S”_three dots in the tele- 
graphic code from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, to Poldhu, 
England. The message was 
very faint but audible. 

On Christmas Eve, 1906, with 
the financial backing of two 
wealthy men from Pittsburgh, 
Reginald Fessenden sent the 
call C.2.C. in the Morse Code 
to ships within a radius of 
several hundred miles from 
his station at Brant Rock 
near Duxbury, Mass. Wire- 
less operators on the ship were 
amazed to hear a woman’s 
voice, singing. 

In 1912 a bill was introduced 
in Congress which placed 
wireless under government 
regulation. 

Station KDKA, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The Westinghouse 
Company opened a station and 
put on a regular program 
nightly. KDKA was under a 
different name at that time. 
R.C.A. with Westinghouse or- 
ganized the N.B.C. Chain sta- 
tion. The Columbia Broad- 
casting chain station fol- 
lowed. 

America, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy. 

Advertising, news, entertain- 
ment, police information, lo- 
cating missing persons, warn- 
ings, weather information 
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Radio— The Voice of Today 


MARGUERITE GODE 


(curtailed by government). 
14. Crystal sets, with ear phones. 


Bibliography 

Public library 

School library 

Encyclopedia 

World Book 

Interviews with officials of 
broadcasting companies 

Magazines 
Next, the types of radio prove an 
interesting study. 

1. What are the types or models 
that are in use? 
Crystal—inexpensive; needs no 
batteries; can be carried about 
easily; one of first types used in 
homes 
Console—better tone speaker; 
wider tuning wave; types are 
cabinet; magazine rack; twin 
bed radio; arm chair control 
Portable—table portable used in 
any part of home; light weight; 
same selectivity as larger radio; 
out of door portable; battery 
run; some may be plugged in 
socket; most of them have han- 
dles for carrying about; some 
are pocket size 
Automobile—used in police car 
and motorcycles. Good recep- 
tion, used in pleasure cars 
Marine—for telephonic service, 
to contact ships, for weather 
purposes, for S.O.S. calls 
Submarine—S.O.S. calls, for loca- 
tion, contact ships 
Army—informative, from one 
point to another, S.O.S. calls 
Airplane—location, air- 
planes are controlled by radio 
and do not have a pilot. 

The first portable radio was put 
on the market in 1932. It was in- 
expensive. 

The first radio used in an air- 
plane to cross the ocean was used 
in the N.C.4 in 1919. 

Commander Byrd used radio in 
his North Pole expedition in 1926. 

KDKA pioneered in short wave 
in 1922. Broadcasts were relayed 
to England, South Africa and 
Australia. 

In order to have a short wave 
radio in your car, your local police 
department must be notified. The 
values of radio will be the next 
phase of this interesting study 
which we will take up next month. 
Have your children gather all 
materials on radio and bring as 
many types of sets to school as 
possible for observation. 
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EBENEZER GIVES |ADVICE 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Ebenezer Cottontail is giving good advice, 

The topic for his broadcast is “Remember” and “Think Twice.” 
For many accidents occur from foolish acts we do, 

When they could be averted if we’d only think them through. 
For instance—streets were made for cars and people going places, 
And not for rolling skater rinks or children running races, 

And matches in a little hand can cause a lot of grief, 

While if you fall and break an arm your happiness is brief. 

A person who is very wise the crossing rules must know, 

Which light means stop if there’s no cop and which one beckons go. 
So listen in on good advice and then remember it, 

Your rabbit friend’s authority on keeping well and fit. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER: 

1. What should you do before crossing a street? 

2. Should children walk or run across the street? 

3. Who helps the school children to cross? 

4. What are safety patrol boys? 

5. Which lights mean go—get ready—stop? 

6. Should bicycles make boulevard stops? 
7. Why are matches dangerous for children to have? 
8. Should children play around bonfires? 

9. What must we learn about touching hot stoves, etc.? 
10. Should children play in streets? 

11. Should we coast in streets? 

12. If your ball rolls into the street what should you do? 
13. How do the following people help us? 


policeman soldiers ambulance driver 
fireman life guards safety patrol boys 
Boy Scouts air raid warden sailors 


14. What is the purpose of a: fire drill, school swimming pool, black- 
outs, air raid drill 

15. See if you can “unjumble” the following words: 

is friend policeman the our 


16. Mark the things that we can do to promote safetv. 


Hold pens in our mouths Keep our playthings off the 

Slide down bannisters floor 

Play in our yard instead of the Never throw rocks or sticks 
street ; Never tease or handle strange 

Keep away from fire logs 

Keep ice off the sidewalks Never cross street behind street 

Leave matches alone car or from between parked cars 

Cross the street without looking Cross at the corner 


Never play with glass 


“So think well, friends, on what you do, 
Remember—now— it’s up to you.” 
Says Ebenezer, “Au revoir, 

Next month, I will be back with more.”’ 
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— time this 
year need not mean only borders of 
turkeys and posters or Pilgrims. 
It might mean gifts for boys in the 
service who are away from home, 
or a long letter full of news. And 
we can add an extra touch to it by 
decorating the envelope. 


This month we leave the South 
American countries and _ start 
northward with our illustrated 
maps. Panama is the country for 
November. It holds a special in- 
terest for us because of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Let us plan an imagi- 
nary trip from San Francisco to 
New York through the Panama 
Canal. Get all the information you 
can to tell in class. How long is the 
trip. how many days does it take, 
where co you stop en route and 
what do you see, as to natural re- 
sources, scenery, people, types of 
homes, vegetation, animals and 
climate. It may be an aeroplane 
trip. What do you know about the 
canal, its locks, lakes and the 
mountains through which it cuts? 
Travel folders, magazines and 
books in the library offer much 
interesting information. 

Four hundred years’ have 
passed since the adventurous 
Spaniards crossed Panama from 
the Atlantic to look upon the blue 
Pacific. Many interesting accounts 
have been written about these 
days on the Isthmus, when gold 
and loot from the lands of the 
Incas and Aztec, the wealth of the 
mines of Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
Chile and western Mexico passed 
this way and on to Spain. Along 
these shores passed the English 
Morgan to raid, and destroy and 
kill. Then, in 1849, the Isthmus 
again became an important high- 
way as the California gold rush 
sent miners across it via the Cha- 
gres river as a short route to our 
western shores. A Panama rail- 
road was built and constant 
traffic was assured. But the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal, first at- 
tempted by the French, but com- 
pleted by the Americans has given 
back to these people, hope and 
possibilities of great prosperity. 

To the average person, Panama 
is only synonymous with the Canal 
and the Canal Zone. How very lit- 
tle most of us know about this 
fair Republic, about the character 
of its land, its people, birds, ani- 
mals and climate. 
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The Canal Zone is the lowest 
point.in the Continental backbone. 
The Republic itself contains 
32,000 square miles, about the 
area of Indiana or Maine. Its ex- 
treme length is 430 miles, equal to 
the distance from Boston to Balti- 
more. Its average width is 70 
miles, equal to that of Massachu- 
setts. 

Panama extends in an east and 
west direction. The Canal is al- 
most due north and south. Colon, 
on the Atlantic is 20 miles west 
of Panama City on the Pacific end 
of the Canal. The Isthmus is 40 
miles wide. One other place on the 
Isthmus is comparable in width— 
the distance between the Gulf of 
San Blas and the Gulf of Panama, 
which is 30 miles, but the moun- 
tains here are higher. 

The beautiful coastline of Pana- 
ma is marked with many fine har- 
bors. The land is well watered, 
needs little cultivation to make 
crops grow. The soil is very fer- 
tile. The sea coast is a short dis- 
tance from all parts, making it 
possible to ship crops easily. 

Parts of Panama are covered 
with heavy forests; part with 
dense jungles. Some provinces are 
hilly and mountainous’ while 
others are broad with level 
prairies. It is a land of rare 
beauty, innumerable attractions 
and wonderful climate. Its forests 
are valuable for cabinet woods, its 
prairies support countless thou- 
sands of cattle, its waters teem 
with pearl shells, its agricultural 
possibilities are boundless. 

From its steep mountains flow 
rushing rivers. Its forests are so 
dense, little sun filters through the 
high trees. Among palms, rubber 
trees, banyan trees and other 
woods of choice types, hang flow- 
ering vines, orchids and fruits, 
and live gay birds and chattering 
monkeys. 

Most of the animal life of South 
America is found in Panama, bor- 
dering the Canal area, while the 
character of its northern neigh- 
bors is also condensed into this 
narrow strip. 

On the hills and mountains are 
vast quantities of lumber. There 
is a tremendous mineral wealth 
in the country, mostly still un- 
touched. These minerals are gold, 
silver, copper, iron, tin, zinc, bis- 
muth, antimony, mercury, man- 
ganese and oil. 
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Panama is rich in medicinal 
plants and quantities of vanilla, 
dye woods, palm oil nuts, rattan, 
etc. Granite and many other kinds 
of building stone are abundant. 
Small diamonds and many semi- 
precious stones are found in all 
the provinces. 

In the waters about southern 
Panama may be seen vast num- 
bers of sea snakes whose bite is 
deadly. These snakes, however, are 
preyed upon by great flocks of sea 
gulls, pelicans and other sea birds, 
and by schools of porpoises. The 
waters abound with giant cevil 
fish (rays), sharks, whales, tur- 
tles and other fish. 

In the thick forests of oak, 
among high mountains, tearing 
streams and roaring cataracts, is 
the home of the famed Quetzal, the 
sacred bird of the Aztecs, rivaling 
in beauty the birds of Paradise, 
with its yard-long tail and fern- 
like wing covers of metallic, 
emerald green, its recurved tuft 
and searlet breast. Game is abun- 
dant in the Panama provinces. 
Deer, alligators, peccary, paca, 
tapir, wild turkey, and parrots, 
parakeets, canaries, toucans and 
many kinds of brilliant birds are 
everywhere. 

The native people of the various 
provinces vary. In some sections 
they are mixed Spanish and In- 
dian blood. In some they are near- 
ly all negroes. The San Blas In- 
dians are perhaps one of the few 
remaining pure blooded tribes. 
The natives, in their little villages 
lead a simple life. They neither 
‘are nor know what great dis- 
asters affect the rest of the world. 
Their village is their world, and 
the years bring little changes 
among them. 

The important cities of each 
province, as well as those of the 
Canal Zone are well laid out, clean 
and attractive. 


Picture Map of Panama 
(Pages 32-33) 
This map illustrates to a degree 
the character of the Republic of 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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PICTURE MAP OF PANAMA 
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PACIFIC OCEAN 
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PACIFIC 


ER 


JHE CANAL IS SOO FEET 
WIDE FROM BALBOA To 
MIRAFLORES LOCKS , AND 
300 FEET WIDE FROM 
PEDRO MIGUEL LOCK 
PAST GOLD HILL THROUGH 
THE CULEBRA CUT. 


TRAIN TIME ACROSS 


ISTHMUS,- T HOUR AND 
20 MINUTES 


BOAT TIME, 1-8 HOURS 
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DECORATION SUGGESTIONS 


ORAFT STEM CON- 
STRUCTION ON 
SCRATCH PAPER. 
TRACE UPON 
PAPER TO BE DE- 
CORATED. THIS 
FORMS PASTING 
GUIDE. 


PASTE COLORED OR 
STEMS ON GREEN 


GUIDE LINES DOTS ARE 
FIRSTZFLOWERS, SOMETIMES 
ADDITIONAL VSED TO 
STEMS & LEAVES cover 


ARE THEN CONNECTIONS. 
ADOED. 


DOUBLE 
THE 
STEM 
LINES. 


TRACE & 
CUT FROM 
GREEN 
PAPER. STEM 
MAY BE CUT 
IN SECTIONS. 


IT IS WELL TO ASSEMBLE AND PASTE TOGETHER SEVERAL PAIRS OF FLOWER 
FORMS, PERHAPS TWO BIRDS, ETC.— IN ADVANCE. THESE MAY HELP To DETER- 
MINE YOUR SKETCH FOR THE STEM. ADD LEAVES, FLOWERS AND DOTS AS 
PASTING PROGRESSES. CUT THESE IN PAIRS, THEY MAY BE OF ANY DESIRED 


A 
GRADATION 


OF GREENS 


LIGHT GREEN COLOR 


SUGGESTIONS, 


ALTERNATE 
LIGHT GREEN 
AND DARK GREEN 
OR, ALTERNATE 
DARK GREEN AND 
RED-ORANGE. 
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PARTS MAY BE 
CUT FROM FOLOED 
PAPERS 
COMBINE ByY- 
1- OVER-LAPPING 


2 -UNDER- 
LAPPING 


? 


THESE FLOWER AND BIRO MOTIFS 
MAY BE PAINTED ON SPECIAL 
SCHOOL PROGRAM COVERS, 
INVITATION BOOKLETS, 


NAPKIN RINGS,ETC. THIS ONE 


NEEOS NO PASTING. 
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MADE OF SCRAPS 


PRINTING 
\ 


ON THE LID WAS COVERED WITH A COLORED PAPER 
‘PAPER DOILIE AND CUT-OUT PRINTED PICTURE PASTE 
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Box LID 
COVEREO 
WITH 
SCALLOPED 


PAPER 
CUT- PAPER 
OR WALL- 


TeSSim 
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PERSONAL GREETINGS 


£2 Abe 


ABOVE ARE DECORATED 


OF PAPER. UNCLE SAM WILL PERMIT SUCH DECORATION ON ENVELOPES IF 
\T DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH THE ADDRESS. WHY NOT LINOLEUM. BLOCK - 
PRINT PERSONAL STATIONERY, GIFT BOXES GOR HOLIDAY STATIONERN 2 THE 


SCENE 1S COMPLETE AS SHOWN. JHE ELF COULD HAVE COLOR ADDED. USE 
WATER PROOF POSTER COLORS FOR PAINTING. 


ENVELOPES. AT RIGHT ARE MATCHING SHEETS 
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4. A FOLDED SHEET cut 
IN HALF AND THEN 
BOUND AS SHOWN, 


2 _A FOLDED SHEET 
BOTH 1.&.2,CAN BE 
USED FOR WRITING 
LETTERS 


3_ ONE HALF OF A 
FOLOED SHEET FOR 
A GREETING. 

4_ ONE HALF OFA 
FOLDED SHEET FOR 
A SHORT NOTE. 

S_ sHoOws THE 
MESSAGE STARTED 
ON THE FRONT PAGE. 


TeESSinm 
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A STATIONERY PROBLEM Louise D. Tessin 


A DESIGN FOR LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING WITH A SCRIPT LETTER WITH A TOUCH OF 
A LITTLE HAND COLORING ADDED DECORATION APDEDO 


BLUE HAT, RED SCARF, YELLOW BROOM, GREEN PANEL AT BASE SNOW MAN MAN HAVE BLUE-GRAY ACCENTS. 


Panama. In the northwest corner 
are the great banana plantations 
of the United Fruit Company 
(U.S.A.). The most developed 
areas are west of the Canal Zone. 
Scientists have excavated many 
art objects from ancient graves in 
the Province of Cocle, bearing evi- 
dence of a fine past civilization. 
Many of these objects are of pure 
gold. 

See how near the source of the 
Tuyra river is to the source of 
streams leading to the Pacific. 
Study the direction of the Panama 
Canal Zone. This Zone is ten miles 
wide, 

3elow we see a bird’s eye view 
of the Canal Zone. The Chagres 
river, flowing into the Canal, 
leaves Gatun Lake through the 
spillway at Gatun Dam. It might 
be well to color, with clear, trans- 
parent paints, that area covering 
the Canal Zone, yellow-green, 
making the Republic of Panama 
pink and the waters light blue. 
See how the railroad follows the 
Canal crossing from mainland to 
islands, as it goes from Panama 
City to Colon. The islands in the 
Gatun Lake are very beautiful, 
being green with palms and ferns. 


San Blas Indians 
(Page 31) 

There are many kinds of Indian 
tribes in the countries south of us. 
Here we see several of the San 
Blas tribe. Can you find the San 
Blas section on the Panama map? 
Many among them are very fair. 
They wear costume jewelry of 
gold and silver, seeds and sea- 
shells. The women of the tribe 
own everything and determine 
every business deal made among 
them. 

Their bracelets are often much 
too tight for comfort. The designs 
on their costumes represent shells, 
flowers, etc., and often they are 
copied from pictures in news- 
papers and magazines. The wom- 
en wear nose rings. Even the little 
girls wear them. 

The San Blas Indians use coco- 
nuts as currency, and it may truly 
be said, that here, “money grows 
on trees.” A wealth of dried coco- 
nuts is shipped from here to the 
United States, where they are 
used for making soap, cosmetics, 
candles, ete. Another important 
crop from here is bananas. 

The San Blas Indians prefer to 
live on the many islands close to 
the shore of Panama. There are 
about four hundred islands in this 
area. However, they raise their 
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crops, obtain water and firewood, 
shoot game and bury their dead 
on the mainland. 

Their houses are set among 
waving palms. They are built of 
bamboo with a thatched roof. 
Floors are of hard packed earth. 


SAVING PENNIES 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I save my pennies ‘cause | 
know 

That’s the way to make 
them grow; 
don’t mean size. but in 


amount, 

A dollar needs a hundred 
count,— 

And dollars buy a lot of 
things, 

Like toys, and clothes, and 
napkin rings! 


November Song 
(Page 39) 

How many of us have ever seen 
the source of a great river? Here 
is a subject that offers a great deal 
of story telling, research and ob- 
servation. 

It would be interesting to have 
the class write a list of all the de- 
scriptive words contained in these 
verses. Write a story about a 
spring or stream you have seen. 
What kind of trees, flowers and 
creatures live about this stream” 
Or write a story about other 
streams or rivers of other coun- 
tries, such as those in South 
America or Europe. Streams are 
used for travel, irrigation and 
boundaries. Can you think of 
songs that have been written 
about rivers? 


Made of Scraps 
(Page 35) 

In these days of shortages, it is 
well to see what can be made from 
discarded ' materials. Paper and 
boxes are scarce. Why not decorate 
those we have on hand to use as 
utility boxes or for gift wrapping 
next month. The decorations can 
be made from all kinds of bits of 
colored papers and pictures cut 
from magazines. 

The lower illustration shows a 
book cover. This could be a scrap 
book or a snapshot album. The 
cesign could be painted on. Create 
your preliminary sketch with cut 
papers, and trace from this. It 
would be best to use waterproof 
poster paint for book covers. 

If it is to be a design painted 
on a wooden box, use oil colors, 
and finish with a coat of shellac 
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or varnish. Or, mix tube oil colors 
with household enamel! to produce 
colored enamels. These do not need 
any other finish. 

How about decorating a nice 
Thanksgiving gift box for some 
boy in the service. Or make a little 
snapshot album with half a dozen 
recent pictures in it for him. 


Decoration Suggestions 
(Page 34) 

Here we have all kinds of sug- 
gestions for flower, leaf and bird 
forms. The application may be a 
picture for the wall, set in a plain 
frame from the dime store. 

Let’s make some Thanksgiving 
napkin rings. Illustration — A, 
needs no pasting. Simply cut a slit 
into the top and bottom of the con- 
struction paper. The slit should be 
a tiny bit beyond the center. This 
insures a neat fitting, when one 
end is slipped into the other. 

B—Decorate first, then fold 
over and paste. Re-fold, and open 
up to make a square napkin ring. 
The napkin ring could be made 
round if desired. 


A Stationery Problem 
(Page 37) 

Unless you wish to buy station- 
ery in a box, it can be had in plain 
wrapping at the dime _ stores, 
twelve sheets and envelopes for 
ten cents. Note paper can be made 
from full size folders, by cutting 
the latter in half. This, will pro- 
duce twenty four note-size folders. 
Decorate only twelve. Tie a sec- 
ond folder into the decorated one 
with colored embroidery cotton to 
make a booklet type. 

Monograms or initials may be 
placed at the top, center, of a sheet 
of writing paper, or at the upper 
left hand corner. Instead of black 
ink, try blue-gray ink. Touches of 
color may be added with trans- 
parent paints or tempera colors. 

The decorations illustrated are 
done in linoleum block. 


Personal Greetings 
(Page 36) 

Why not have decorated writ- 
ing paper on hand at all times? 
Here we have the envelopes dec- 
orated with linoleum blocks. The 
scene needs no extra coloring. The 
dwarf would look best if bright 
spots were added. Motifs for every 
day use may be birds, flowers, 
scenes, interesting spot 
about your home, something pa- 
triotic or a coat of arms. Be sure 
to leave ample space for the ad- 
dress. 
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WOODLAND SPRING 

JUST A LIT-TLE |WOOD-LAND SPRING| MER ---RI----LY [LIKE TO SING, |AS 1 RUN THROUGH 


JUST A BROOK-LET/SWEET ANDO CLEAR|WOOD- LAND FLOW- ERS 


|BEND TO HEAR, |LIT-TLE CHIL- DREN 
JUST A Qul ET 


STREAM |FLOW - ING THROUGH THE | VIL- LAGE GREEN, BY THE VIL- LAGE 


| | 


N 
| 
we 


MOSS AND| MEAD-OW LAND AND|GLEN. | SOON ILL JOIN THE | LIT- TLE BROOK |RAC- ING THROUGH THE 
GATH-ER BY TO | HEAR MY LIM- PID | SONG BIRDS AND CRICK-ETS}| AND THE BEES,| CLO-VER BLOOM AND 
MILL THAT SOFT-1N | DRIPS THROUGH AL) THE DAN. | SOON Uae! BE A RIV- ER WIDE, WAVES WiLL RIDE Ul 
— — + + 


+ 
/ SHAD-Y NOOK,| PAST THE FOR-EST |GREEN AND COOL AND|THROUGH THE DIS-TANT | FEN 
SHAD-Y TREES, PAUSE A WHILE TO } LIS- TEN AS | | MUR- -~MUR Alt DAY | LONG 
ON MY TIDE .|S DURG-ING ON TIL | REACH 


©) CEAN FAR A WAY. 


RIP- LING ,SPLASH-ING! ON ANO ,| RAC 
THROUGH THE SLEEP- Y |COUN-TRY SIDE 
STRONG AND REAU-TI- |FULL TO SEE 


ING DASH -ING DAY LONG 
SKIRT-ING MEAD OWS | FAR AND WIDE 
, | RUN-NING DEEP AND | AND FREE, 


CHEER-FUL 1S MY | 
CLO - VER BLOOM ON RY SIDE SMIL-ING AS 


GLIDE. 
ON IN |MA)-€5-Ty | To THE O-bEN| SEA. 


| LIT-TLE SONG! AS | GLIDE A-ILONG. 


hs 
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COLONIAL THANKSGIVING Sarah Rehtus 


FIGURES 
ARE TO 

SE STOOD 
UP, MAKE 
THEM ON 
HEAVIER. 
PAPER 

OR 
ON HEAVY 
PAPER. 


THESE PURITAN FIGURES 
May GE USED FOR 

A TAGLE SCENE BY 
MAKING OTHER BACK- 
GROUND SCENE PIECES. 


—~ A CARD- 
BOARD 
PROP 


PASTED 
ON 


SUGGESTED COLORS! 
BLACK OR DARK 
BROWN CAPES. 
WHITE APRONS, 
HOODS, AND 
COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 
GRAVY oR 
LIGHT 
GROWN 
Suir 
AND 
DeesseES. 


| | 
#2 POSTER SCENE 
EX SZ 
| |: 
) 
) 
| 
\ | 
/ \ 
~ by 
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THANKSGIVING ACTIVITIES Sarah Rehtus 


Awd 


USE CRAYONS TO MAKE ORIGINAL BGRODERS. 


ao @ eo = 


A 
PumPrin 
DESIGN 


'S NICE 
TO 


DECOR AT 
SMALL 
Boxes. 


A PLrace FOR A 
THANKSGIVING DINNER_- 


THE Box 
MAY BE 
MADE OF 
DRAWING 


A Box 
For TABLE FAVORS- 


THE. 
TURKEY 
DESIGN 
CAN BE 
PASTED 
OWN 
Two 
SIDES 
oF 

THE 
BOX. 
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| 
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FLOWER-BOX DECORATIONS 


PASTE OR TACK THE 
BIRD TO A SMALL STICK 
WHICH CAN GE STUCK 
INTO THE EARTH. 


CARDINAL 


USE BLACK 
To 
THE BRIGHT 
COLORS OF 
THE BUTTERFLY. 
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Sarah Rehtus 


CARDINAL COLORS. 


RED FEATHERS 
PINK Biel 
GRAY FEET 
BRown PERCH 


MAKE BIRDS 
OF HEAVY 
PAPER OR 
LIGHT-WEIGHT 
CARD GOARD. 


TO MAKE A 
SwinGiInG PERCH 
For THE CANARY, 
A VERY LIGHT 
WIRE OVER THE 
ENDS OF THE PERCH, 
TAKING BEHIND 
THE BIRD ON ONE 
SIDE, AS SHOWN. 


COLOR THE 
PERCH LIGHT BROWN. 


| 
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CUT-PAPER POSTER 


FLYING DUCKS 
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THE INCHIES FILL A FOUNTAIN PEN Margaretta Harmon 


This lever pushes - | cut the pen 
a spring against Sp} | in half to see 
the rubber 

ink bag. 


Air from the 
empty bag 
comes out here 


When | let the 
lever go, the bag 
swells out — 


— and sucks up 
the ink through 
this hole. 
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Black Gooney 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


the albatross, 
craned his neck and stared with 
first one eye and then the other. 
Something circled in the sky above 
like a giant bird circling for a 
landing. Gooney thought he had 
never heard a bird so noisy, nor 
seen one so large. Yet it held its 
wings out just as he did when he 
glided slowly to earth, tail spread 
and feet far apart. 

He watched to see if a gust of 
wind would make the giant bird 
topple over as it sometimes did 
himself. But no, the strange crea- 
ture came safely to a landing ona 
flat open space, its noisy humming 
ended. Gooney had seen his first 
plane. Though Gooney didn’t un- 
derstand, the airship had floats 
instead of feet, and a rudder in- 
stead of a feathered tail to help 
it keep its balance. The great craft 
was on its way across the Pacific 
Ocean, and it was making an over- 
night stop on one of the two tiny 
Midway Islands which rose a few 
feet above the sea. Gooney, the 
black-footed albatross, was not 
afraid of the mammoth flier. For 
in all his short lifetime there had 


never been anything on the Mid- 
way Islands to harm a sea bird. 
And he himself was far from tiny, 
he had seven-foot wings and he 
could stay in the air for long 
hours without tiring. 

The strange winged thing took 
off, next morning, just as he 
would have: first it made a run of 
nearly 100 feet along the ground, 
then apparently the wind lifted it. 
Gooney followed for awhile, glid- 
ing upward till he was above the 
plane. He soared for miles with 
hardly a movement of his wings, 
till the plane rose above the clouds. 
Then, when Gooney could barely 
see the small dots of islands that 
were his home, he circled back and 
let the plane go its way alone. 

On these islands midway of the 
broad Pacific, Gooney had got his 
growth. In a hollow of the sun 
warmed sand he had pecked his 
way out of the egg, to find him- 
self in a sandy, flower-strewn 
world musical with the lash of 
waves against the shore. While 
Gooney’s feathers grew and he 
learned to fly, his mother brought 
him fish. And Blackie’s mother 


brought food to his next door 
neighbor. It was a wonder thr 


two mothers never once got the 
two chicks mixed, for they looked 
as alike as twins. And sometimes 
the young birds played together. 
and sometimes they watched, 
round eved, while their grown up 
cousins held a strange contest that 
was watched by all the pretty hen 
birds. Then in September the 
whole flock went off on a two 
months fishing trip. 

Now it was November and thev 
were back again, Gooney and 
Blackie full grown and ready to 
start homes of their own. 

Today Gooney was so excited at 
seeing the plane that he felt equal 
to anything. He wanted to match 
his size against Blackie’s, contest- 
ing as his cousins were doing. 
First he bowed to his rival, and 
Blackie bowed to him. Then they 
crossed bills. Now both birds 
shook their heads to make their 
bills chatter angrily. At the sound, 
a crowd gathered about them to 


watch the contest they knew 
would follow. 
Suddenly Gooney felt a sand 


flea bite him under one wing. He 
stopped, raised that wing and 
nipped the flea in his bill. Blackie 
did the same. Every albatross 
contest had to be interrupted that 
way once in awhile. That’s the 
way things were. 

Now then, which of them was 
the better bird? Gooney was a fine 
big fellow, but so too was Blackie. 
Gooney raised his bill till it point- 


ed straight upward. So _ did 
Blackie. Then they both let out 
their breath with a _ loud 


“‘A-a-a-ah!’’ 

Blackie rose on his toes, and 
that brought his bill higher still. 
Well, Gooney could do that! Rais- 
ing himself on tiptoe, he stretched 
his neck as far as he could stretch, 
and reached for the sky. And he 
knew that pretty hen albatross 
was watching, for he had seen her. 
It made Gooney feel great. 

At thought of her admiration, 
and the giant winged thing that 
had landed and took off just as 
he did, he drew an even deeper 
breath, and balanced even higher 
on his toes. That way, he could 
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reach even higher with his bill. 
Again and again he matched skill 
with Blackie, but surely he was 
proving himself the best bird. At 
last when he could keep it up no 
longer, he let out his breath with 
a yell, “A-A-AH!” he yelled, and 
so did Blackie. But Blackie’s voice 
was smaller, and as if he had lost 
interest in the contest, Blackie 


turned and walked away from 
Gooney slowly. 

Gooney turned to bow to the 
pretty hen albatross, who had 
fine big feet for swimming, sharp 
beak curved just right for catch- 
ing fish, and wings as powerful as 
his own. Perhaps—perhaps she 
would consent to being Mrs. 
Gooney ! 


The Jacana 


POLLY PERKINS 


| HE Jacana is a fairly 
small wading bird, related to the 
plovers and found in the tropics of 
Africa, India and Australia and 
generally distributed over trop- 
ical regions, 

Jacanas are remarkable for the 
peculiar development of their toes 
which are so long and slender that 
they seem to have been drawn out 
like wire and one would think they 
would be very much in the way, 
but these long toes help these 
birds to walk upon the floating 
leaves which overspread the sur- 
face of the many rivers. As the 
bird marches upon the leaves 
picking food around them here 
and there, these long toes divide 
the pressure upon several leaves 
at each step sinking them below 
the surface, so the bird appears to 
be really walking upon the water. 


The Chinese Jacana or Meewa, 
which is his native name, because 
his voice resembles the mewing of 
a distressed kitten, is found not 
only in China but in various parts 
of Asia, the Himalayas and in the 
Philippines. 

Native artists delight to paint 
the Jacana for he is a very pic- 
turesque bird, either on foot or in 
the water swimming with ease 
among the lotus leaves. 

The colors of the male bird in 
the Chinese Jacana are very strik- 
ing. The back and under parts are 
chocolate brown, elongated tail is 
a still darker brown. The wings, 
top of the head, throat and part of 
the neck are white. Back of the 
neck is orange and a narrow black 
line separates it from the white of 
the throat. The legs, toes and beak 
are grass green. Different species 
in various localities differ in their 
colorings and the female of course 
is always much more subdued in 
coloring. 


The South American Jacana is 
of a bright chestnut color, black 
head and neck with red lobes on 
the forehead and greenish yellow 
wings tipped with black and orna- 
mented with a yellow spur which 
make them look fierce enough a 
weapon but apparently they are 
never used as a means of offence or 
defence and are only a part of the 
ornamentation of the wings. This 
is a very rare tint to find in the 
plumage of a bird and especially 
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A SURPRISED TAD-POLE 
CLARA BELL THURSTON 


There was a little Tad-pole, 
That Ted kept in a pail; 

It had a funny body, 

And a stringy little tail. 


But waking up one morning, 

It found its tail was shed; 

“I’m not a Tad-pole now,” it 
cried, 

“Look,—I’m a Frog instead!” 


on the quills and is evidently 
looked upon as ornamental by the 
Jacanas for they make a display 
of it, holding their wings out- 
stretched, some with a fluttering 
rapid motion, others slow-moving. 

The nest of the Jacana is made 
of reed and grasses, flat in form 
and is supported upon the woven 
stems of aquatic plants. 

The eggs are olive-brown in 
color and there are usually six or 
seven in number. 
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Desert Masons 


GARALD 


| lay on his back in 
the soft sand of the desert wash. 
For the time his face was shaded 
from the glare of the sun by a 
juniper bush. Sally stood with her 
helmet tilted over her eyes and 
watched Happy Dog the Cahuilla 
Indian boy saddle her burro. He 
did it slowly, so Sally could see 
each motion he made. 

“Now,” he said, “we have the 
bridle on him. Do you think you 
can fit the bit, without Rambler 
biting you?” 

Sally nodded. “I keep his mouth 
open with my fist, and hold his 
tongue down with my thumb and 
put the bit over it. It’s a snaffle 
bit, because it has two bars, witha 
link in the middle.” 

“All right,” Happy Dog said 
cheerfully. ‘‘Put the saddle blan- 
ket on.” 

Sally shook out the blanket, 
threw it across Rambler’s back 
and used her hands to smooth it 
free of wrinkles. Happy Dog 
nodded approval. Then Sally lift- 
ed the light saddle and dropped 
it in place. She settled it, then 
stooped and seized the single 
cinch. Rambler looked at her re- 
proachfully and took a_ deep, 
wheezing breath. She slapped him 
smartly on the chest. 

“Don’t you puff up,” she cried. 
“You can’t fool me that way any 
more.” 

Rambler sighed, and as the air 
left his lungs, Sally quickly drew 
the cinch tight and stepped back, 
her face pink from exertion and 
her eyes sparkling with pride. 

“Good,” said Happy Dog. “Good 
job. That saddle won’t slip.” 

“Then,” Robin said sleepily, 
“she'll fall off some other way. 
And she always manages to fall 
off into cholla cactus. Mother 
spends half her time pulling cholla 
spines out of Sally.” 

Sally eyed him grimly, then she 
said, softly, “Bees.” 

Robin’s face flushed. “All 
right,” he said. “So I did fall off in 
a bee hive. But I wasn’t stung.” 

Happy Dog said, “Where did 
you find a bee hive around here?” 

“It wasn’t a hive,” Sally said. 
“Not really. It was just a lot of 
holes in the ground, with bees 
coming out of them.” 

“Umm,” Happy Dog. said. 
“Mason bees. Did you stay long 
enough to see them work?” 

“No,” Robin said sheepishly. ‘I 
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didn’t stay at all. Should 1?” 

“They’re fun to watch. And 
they won’t sting. unless you tease 
them. Where was the place? Let’s 
go see them.” 

The place where Robin had his 
bee adventure was at the base of 
a large rock beside a trail into a 
desert canyon. As the children 
drew near they heard the hum of 
hundreds of bees. They tied the 
burros and approached on foot, 
Robin not too eagerly. 

“Just be careful,” Happy Dog 
advised cheerfully, “and you won’t 
be hurt. Here they are. See all the 
holes? The whole side of the cliff 
is covered with them.” 

The ground was covered with 
tiny balls of earth, and Sally said, 
“T didn’t notice those. What are 
they ?” 

“Get down on your hands and 
knees,” Happy Dog said, “and 
you'll be able to see them made.” 

Much against their better judg- 
ment Robin and Sally followed the 
Indian boy’s example. They knelt 


and looked where Happy Dog 
pointed and saw a single bee 


working her way over a small 
patch of soil. She seemed testing 
it with a long antennae for a soft 
place in which to dig. At last she 
seemed satisfied. 


“Now,” Happy Dog. said, 
“watch her.” 
The bee immediately began 


squirting saliva onto the ground. 
Then she bit out tiny bits of the 
wet soil and quickly rolled them 
into balls with her forefeet and 
rolled them out of the deepening 
hole. 

“Say,” Robin said softly, “‘she is 
a regular mason.” 

“Wait,” replied 
“You haven't 
yet.” 

As the hole deepened and grew 
over the bee’s head, she could no 
longer roll the tiny balls of earth 
from the hole. So she put her head 
deep in the hole and worked her 
tiny legs so fast the children 
could hardly see them. But the 
earth was kicked out in much the 
same way as a dog scratches. 

As the bee worked, she kept in 
motion about the burrow, so that 
the hole was perfectly round. Hap- 
py Dog said, ““You would find the 
walls of that hole just as smooth 
and hard as cement. As she works, 
wax is smoothed on. from glands 
in her body, and she keeps a 
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steady flow of saliva to mix with 
the earth and harden it.”’ 

At last the mason bee seemed 
to find her burrow deep enough. 
It went down for about an inch, 
then curved to one side. She 
backed out, and immediately an- 
other bee who had come too close 
to the worker’s home was hustled 
away. 

“That bee,” Happy Dog said, 
“is a lazy one, who will try to 
take a burrow for herself that 
somebody else has dug. Some- 
times they have terrible fights 
over it. Now watch what she’s 
doing.” 

The bee was busy about the 
top of her burrow. She brought 
tiny bits of gravel, which she 
mixed with earth and saliva and 
shaped it to form a wall about the 
top of the hole. 

“That is well made,” ex- 
plained Happy Dog, “that in a few 
minutes, when it has hardened, 
you couldn’t break it between 
your fingers. It’s a wonderful job 
of masonry.” 

Happy Dog stood up. “We had 
better be on our way. It will soon 
be sundown, and the bees will stop 
work for the night. But they won’t 
leave their burrows. They will 
sleep in them, so no other bee can 
take them.” 

“But why do they build them?” 
Sally asked. “All that work must 
be very hard.” 

“They’re nests,” Happy Dog ex- 
plained. ‘“‘The bee will gather nec- 
tar and pollen from the blue sage, 
and start filling the burrow with 
it. The nectar is carried in her 
mouth, and the pollen sticks to her 
legs. When she puts it in the cell, 
it mixes together to make food for 
the grub which will form from 
the egg she lays. After this is 
done, she covers the whole thing 
with a plug of pure wax.” 

“Then,” Happy Dog continued, 
“she does a very strange thing. 
She begins to dig about the tiny 
wall she has made so well, until 
it falls into the pit. Then she cov- 
ers the whole thing over with 
earth, so no other insects will find 
her cell and eat the precious honey 
which must feed her baby.” 

“Does she make just one cell?” 
Robin asked. 

“They make many of them,” 
Happy Dog answered. “And then 
leave the earth looking just the 
same as it did before, except for 
the thousands of little earthen 
balls you see here. Then the mason 
bees fly away, and never do see 
the children they worked so hard 
to make nests for.” 
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Mothballs and Mistakes 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


I. SEEMS to me it’s time vou 
got into a warm dress,”’ said Mrs. 
Squirrel to Mrs. Goose, one No- 
vember day. ““Aren’t you cold?” 

Mrs. Goose switched her pink 


cotton skirt, and tried not to 
shiver. 

‘Tt jike summer better than late 
fall.” she said, smiling. “I don’t 


care for chilly weather, indeed I 
aon t 

“Well, vou can’t keep it summer 
just by wearing thin dresses,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “It’s going to 
be winter soon, and it will snow. 
You'd better put vour summer 
things away and get your winter 
ones out—yes, you had.”’ 

Mrs. Goose snapped a black eye 
at this. Yes, she supposed Mrs. 
Squirrel was right. Winter was 
well on the way, even though she 
hated it. She would go home and 
take her thick clothes out of the 
old brown trunk in the attic. and 
put her thin ones in. 

When she got to her house, she 
turned the key in the door and 
plopped happily into her kitchen. 
It was good to get inside: she had 
to admit that she had been run- 
ning to keep warm, and was all 
out of breath. 

Mrs. Goose opened the door of 
her little closet and took down all 
the cotton dresses. She got her 
hats, too; the wide floppy one with 
a long streamer, the little silly 
ones with stick-up flowers and 
feathers. She put one of the smal! 
ones on her head. She snatched 
up her little red silk sun umbrella. 
How she loved that! She gathered 
all these things into her wide 
Wings and began to climb her at- 
tic stairs to the old brown trunk 
under the eaves. 

The attic smelled of spider webs 
and dust and old leaves and leaky 
places. Mrs. Goose did not care for 
it. She tried to stop breathing. 
then she went over to the old 
brown trunk and opened it. 

That smelled of mothballs! Mrs. 
Squirrel had told her to put in 
plenty of them when she put her 
winter things away, so Mrs. Goose 
had just showered them in. They 


Illustrated by AUTHOR 


The attic smelled of spider webs and dust. 


were all mixed up with her woolen 
skirts and winter coat and red 
mittens and thick underwear. The 
round white balls kept dropping 
on the floor as she lifted the things 
out, and they looked something 
like candy, rolling there. Before 
she thought, Mrs. Goose had 
nipped at one of them with her 
vellow bill, but it had a horrid 
taste, and she realized at once that 
it was a mistake. 

“Well, here goes for my favor- 
ite green cotton dress,” said Mrs. 
Goose, putting it into the trunk. 
“Thick things out—thin ones in. 
And now for my white dresses— 
and my blue and purple ones; and 
the long one with the red ruffle. 
And my nice hats. Summer is 
over; all the things belonging to 
summer are gone, too. Flowers 
and sunshine and red sun umbrel- 
las—straw hats and cool dresses: 
they must all be shut up in this 
brown trunk with the heavy top. 
And this pink cotton dress I have 
on, too—”’ said Mrs. Goose, get- 
ting right into the trunk and shut- 


ting the cover down over her. 

It was quite a while after that 
when Mrs. Hen came over to Mrs. 
Goose’s house and tapped at the 
door. 

There was no answer. 

So she tried again. 

“She’s there!” called Mrs. 
Squirrel, from her house across 
the street. “I’ve been right here. 
all the time. I saw her go in—and 
she hasn’t come out again. So 
she’s there!” 

“Well, she must be terribly 
sound asleep, not to wake up with 
all my loud tapping,” said Mrs. 
Hen, in a high, cackly voice. 

““Maybe she’s sick—” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, and came right over. 

Mr. Pig happened to come along 
then, too, and they all took turns 
knocking, But nothing happened. 
Mrs. Goose did not come to the 
door. 

“Well, we'll have to get in a 
window,” decided Mrs. Squirrel. 
‘“Here’s Black Cat; he’s good at 
squeezing into little places—” 
So Black Cat jumped up and got 
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They tiptoed up the stairs—Mrs. Squirrel first. 


in the kitchen window, quite easi- 
ly. Then he opened the door for 
the others. 

No one was in the kitchen. No 
one was in the bedroom. But there 
was a white cotton skirt dropped 
there; they wondered about that. 
They walked around, and looked 
about, and then they saw a pink 
hat way at the top of the stairs 
that led to the attic. 

They tiptoed up the stairs— 
Mrs. Squirrel first. It had begun 
to rain, and there was a chilly pat- 
ter on the window pane. They 
called, “Mrs. Goose!’ but there 
was no answer. 

They went way up into the at- 
tic. It still smelled of spider webs 
and dust and dry leaves and leaky 
places. And mothballs! They saw 
no Mrs. Goose. “But look, here are 
all her woolen winter things—she 
was getting them out—”’ said Mrs. 
Hen. 

“Out of what?’ asked Black 
Cat, chasing a mothball. 

“She always keeps them in that 
old brown trunk,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, pointing with a trem- 
bling paw. 

“Listen; what’s that queer tiny 
noise?” asked Black Cat, who had 
the sharpest ears. 

“It sounds like faraway knock- 
ing,” said Mrs. Hen. 

Sure enough; there was a faint 
little rat-tat-tat, and it was com- 
ing from the inside of the trunk! 

Black Cat walked over and 
opened it, quickly. 

They all bent and peered in. 
There lay Mrs. Goose, looking 


very squeezed-in and breathless. 
She had one eye shut, and her 
feathers were all rumpled, and her 
dress was mussed. When she saw 
them all looking at her, she said: 
“It’s very stuffy in here, indeed 
it is.” 

“But why are you there, any- 
way?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 
‘What a foolish place to be! Here, 
get up. Get out!” 

“Well, it happened this way,” 
Mrs. Goose explained, putting one 
yellow leg weakly over the side of 
the trunk, and shaking her skirts 
out. “I was putting away my sum- 
mer clothes—hats—red umbrella 
—dresses. All summer, summer, 
summer! I looked at myself. I was 
summery, too, in my pink cotton 
dress, and—” 

“So you put yourself away, in- 
side the dress, shut up in the 
trunk,” said Black Cat. 

“T never in my life heard any- 
thing so silly,” said Mrs. Hen. 


“‘Now, how do you feel?’ asked Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. 
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“Come on now, let’s get your 
winter things downstairs,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her limp-looking 
friend. ‘““How do you feel?” 

“Weak and terrible,” said Mrs. 
Goose, sneezing. 

“That’s only the dust,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “You couldn’t have 
taken cold, shut up in that hot 
thing. Well, it’s fortunate we came 
along—you might have stayed in 
there forever, so you might.” 

When they got downstairs, Mrs. 
Goose sneezed again, three loud 
times in a row; but they kept 
telling her: “‘That’s just the dust.” 
But they put her on her little old 
red sofa and covered her up, and 
Mr. Pig brought her a mug of cold 
tea. “Now, how do you feel?” 
they said, leaning over her. 

“Oh, I’m all right—only I smell 
of mothballs — and I hate moth- 
balls,” said Mrs. Goose, weakly. 

“Well, I'm going to pin your 
winter clothes up on the line out- 
doors as soon as the sun comes out, 
to air them off,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “Shall I pin you up, too?’ 

Of course the others laughed at 
that; but Mrs. Goose did not. She 
had a very serious feeling about 
the trunk, and summer, and win- 
ter, and this mistake, and all her 
other mistakes. So she just lay 
still and murmured, ‘‘Mothballs! 
Spider webs! Dust!” and pretend- 
ed that she was dreaming. 

Then her friends left her there 
to rest, and tiptoed away; but 
when they got to the front door 
Black Cat said: “‘She’s still got on 
that unfortunate pink cotton 
dress. You don’t suppose she’ll get 
into the trunk again—do you?” 

“Oh no, she couldn’t,” said Mrs. 
Hen. 

“Oh no, she wouldn’t,” said Mr. 
Pig. 

“Oh yes, she might,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “And I’m going to stay 
right here, too—and see that she 
does things right, yes indeed I am, 
We'll pack the dress away, hang 
up the woolen ones to air, and be 
all ready for winter!” 


Hen, leaning over her 
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The Tale of Jimmy Mouse 


Hux» said Mr. Rat, “‘that’s 
easy!” And he pushed it open 
wide. 

“Now,” he said, “to show you 
how strong I am, Ill hold it open 
and let you come out if you prom- 
ise me never to come around here 
stealing my corn again.” 

“Oh, I promise, King Rat, I 
promise,” vowed Jimmy. And 
while Mr. Rat held it open Jimmy 
squeezed out the little door. Be- 
fore Mr. Rat could flick his tail 
he was gone through the hole in 
the door and across the barn floor 
and out the crack under the front 
door. 

In front of the barn, Jimmy 
paused to look about for the cat 
and listened for the ow] who sailed 
about the night sky when all other 
birds were asleep. Owls he knew 
searched for mice at night and 
he must be very careful. But there 
was no cat in sight and no sound 
of the owl’s whirring wings. Only 
far away the frogs were creaking 
in the pond and the crickets were 
singing their night songs in the 


He dashed across the barnyard. 


meadow. So he dashed across the 
barnyard and down the path 
which led to the pasture. At the 
end of the path, he crawled under 
the fence into the cornfield, 
crossed the furrows and ran down 
the row which came at last to his 
own little house. 

It was all dark and quiet as he 
opened the door very softly and 
crept in. He had stayed out after 
bedtime before, but never so late 
as this. Mother Mouse always 
stayed awake until he came in. 
She always scolded terribly and 
sometimes he was punished by a 
sharp nip on his ear. 


PART III 
LOUELLA ANDREWS 


Illustrations by EULALIA LALLY 


He crawled under the fence. 


But tonight no Mother Mouse 
came from her bed to scold him 
and he could feel the emptiness of 
the little house. So he was not 
surprised to find all the little beds 
empty. He was so tired and lonely 
he crawled at once into his own 
little bed and cried himself to 
sleep. 

So it was not until the sunbeams 
danced across his bed and touched 
his eyes to waken him that he saw 
the note pinned to his chair and 
found the corn Jinny had left for 
his breakfast. He read the note 
while he nibbled the corn and then 
sat back in his chair to think what 
he should do until the moon came 
up tonight. 

Well, it was not so bad after all, 
he thought. A whole, long day to 
do just as he liked! No one to 
tell him what to do! Why, this 
would be fun! 

He folded the note carefully and 
put it in the little box with the 
things he would have to carry to 
Grandmother’s and ran out doors. 

How nice it was to be back in 
the sunshine of his own cornfield, 
to run up and down the furrows 


He opened the door softly. 


and in and out of the pumpkins 
again. He climbed up on the pile 
of pumpkins where Mother Mouse 
sat yesterday and pretended he 
was Mother Mouse. This made 
him feel very big and important. 
He pretended all his brothers and 
sisters were there and he told 
them all about how he got out of 
the trap in Farmer Brown’s barn. 

He was so pleased with himself 
that he did not hear someone creep 
up beside the pile of pumpkins, 
nor notice when they peeked over 
the top of the pumpkins until, as 
he finished, five little squeaky 
voices said, “O—h, Jimmy!” and 
the five baby chipmunks clapped 
their paws and came scrambling 
up the sides of the pumpkins. 


He crawled into bed. 


“Oooo-00, Jimmy,” they said 
again. “Did you honestly get 
caught in a trap?” 

“Tell it again,” cried one little 
chipmunk. 

“No, wait,” said another. ‘‘Wait 
till Sammy Squirrel gets here. 
There he comes across the field.”’ 


“Wait till I call Sally Snail and 
Happy Cricket,” said another. 

In a moment all the little chip- 
munks were scampering across 
the field to bring their friends. 
Soon a crowd of the little meadow 
people were sitting around the 
pumpkins listening to the story. 

All day long Jimmy told and 
retold the story and when evening 
came and it grew near the time 
for him to go away for the winter, 
the little chipmunks whispered to- 
gether. Then, nodding their tiny 
heads, they all ran to whisper to 
some other little creature. 

Soon they were all running off 
toward their homes and only 
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Jimmy reads the note. 


Sally Snail stayed beside Jimmy 
on the pumpkins. 

“Jimmy,” said Sally, “winter is 
a pretty long time, isn’t it?” 

“T guess so,” said Jimmy. “You 
see I never have seen winter, 
‘cause I’m only one summer old, 
but Mother Grey Mouse says it 
is long and cold and the ground 
is covered with snow. Did you 
ever see snow, Sally?” 

“No,” answered Sally, “I never 
did. I’m still just one summer old, 
too, you know. But even if I were 
real old, I wouldn’t know because 
snails always live under the sand 
in winter. We go to sleep and never 
know it is cold.” 

“Will the baby chipmunks go to 
sleep, too, do you think, Sally?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“Yes,” said Sally. “If you 
stayed here, you would go to sleep, 
too.” 

“T don’t want to go to sleep, 
Sally. I want to run and play and 
have fun.” 

“T know,” said Sally. “We all 
feel that way. But you are lucky. 
You have your Grandmother’s big 
house to go to. You will not be 
cold there.” 


“That’s right, Sally,’ Jimmy 
said. ‘And I guess I’d better be get- 
ting ready. You wait here until I 
get my things and lock the house 
and then I’ll let you walk a piece 
with me over to the woods.” 

“T’ll wait,” said Sally, and she 
sat very still on the pumpkin. 

While she sat there, the silver 
moon began to peep over the edge 
of the trees and all the moonbeam 
children with their little lights, 
skipped over the meadow, peeping 
into the corners and climbing up 
the grasses to slide down again. 

What fun it was to live in the 
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The old moon looking down saw 
that she was crying as she sat 
there all alone and she felt sad 
too. She would miss the funny lit- 
tle folk whom she had watched 
over through the lovely nights of 
summer. But suddenly she smiled. 
Something was going on down 
there in the cornfield! 

From every corner of the field, 
from behind the grasses, from the 
little holes which were their 
homes, came stealing the little 
people of the meadow and woods. 
Each of them carried something 
and they were coming, oh, so care- 


The parade to the woods. 


meadow, thought Sally, and she 
felt suddenly very lonely at the 
thought that summer days were 
over and soon all the little meadow 
folk would be asleep and for long 
months the field would be brown 
and bare. 


The Little People sitting around the pumpkin. 


fully, as if they did not want to 
be seen. 

Toward the pile of pumpkins 
they crept and each one hid him- 
self in the shadows to wait. The 
old moon wondered and wondered 
what the game was. She had never 
seen them do this before. While 
she watched, Jimmy came out of 
the little house with his belong- 
ings flung over his back and 
locked the little door. He put the 
key away carefully and came over 
to where Sally sat waiting. 

“I’m ready, Sally,” he said. “1 
guess I’ll have to be starting. 
Come on, I’ll help you down.” 

Sally climbed slowly down and 
just as she touched the ground, 
from every little hole around the 
pumpkins, from behind each little 
pile of dirt and stone and grass, 
and from out of the corn sheaves 
came running the little meadow 
and woods people, each carrying 
a seed or a grain of corn. 

“Surprise,” they all cried. “Sur- 
prise, Jimmy! See what we have 
brought you to take to Grand- 
mother Mouse’s house.” 

“Oh, how nice,” said Jimmy. 
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“Thank you all very much. But it 
is such a lot. I never could carry 
it all.” 

“We've brought you a little 
cart,” said the chipmunks. “We 
nibbled it out of a gourd and Sam- 
my Squirrel made the wheels 
from acorns. You can pile the 
seeds up high in the cart and pull 
it.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Jimmy. 
“You are all so good to me.” 

Soon the little cart was full and 
it was time for Jimmy to start. 

“Oh, dear,” he said. “How can 
I ever leave you all?” 

“T’m going to walk to the woods 
with Jimmy,” said Sally. 

“Oh, let’s all go,” said Sammy. 

“Let’s have a parade,” said the 
crickets. “We'll be the band.” 

The little moonbeam children 
came running from the grasses. 
“We'll lead the parade with our 
little lights,” they said. “We'll 
come behind with our flashlights,” 
said the fireflies. So they started. 
The moonbeam children first, 
holding their tiny lanterns high 
and dancing as they walked. After 


them walked the crickets playing 
sweetly on their little fiddles. Next 
came the chipmunks pulling the 
little cart full of seeds and behind 
it walked Jimmy and Sally. The 
other little people followed two by 
two with the fireflies at the end, 
flashing their lights all about as 
they walked. 

When they came to the edge of 
the woods, the moonbeam children 
said, “This is as far as We can go. 
You will have to go on alone from 
here, Jimmy.” 

Sally said, “Have you your 
note, Jimmy, to tell you the way ?” 

“Right here, it is,” said Jimmy. 
“Anyway, I know it by heart.” 

And the crickets said, “We will 
play one goodbye song for you, 
— Then you must go quick- 

So the crickets played and the 
little meadow people all sang to- 
gether. 

“Goodbye, Jimmy, 

Summer now is over 

Goodbye, Jimmy, 

To the woods and fields of clover 

Goodbye, playtime 
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Goodbye, fun and gay time 

We must sleep away time 

Till the winter’s gone.” 

And Jimmy went off into the 
woods toward Grandmother’s. 
Soon he was lost to sight and the 
crickets put away their fiddles and 
the little meadow people went 
sadly home to wait for the sweet 
springtime to bring back days of 
fun and Jimmy. 


“Good-bye, Jimmy! 


Little White Dog's New Home 


Crack! Crack! 

Reddy Squirrel, sitting on a low 
tree branch, cracked the nut that 
he was holding and started lei- 
surely to enjoy a mid-morning 
lunch. He had been very busy 
from early sunrise looking for 
nuts and hiding them away in his 
various storehouses for winter 
use. He had worked so hard that 
he felt very hungry. 

All about him he could hear the 
soft drop dropping of the leaves, 
the occasional thud of a nut hit- 
ting the ground and the whisper 
of the breeze playing among the 
tree tops. 

A sudden crackling of the dry 
leaves under the tree attracted his 
attention from the nut that he was 
enjoying. Looking down he saw a 
furry gray tail disappear from 
sight behind the tree trunk. 

“Is that you, Grayback ?” called 
Reddy, stretching his neck as far 
as he could without falling. 

There was no answer, but al- 
most immediately a little gray 
form whisked up the tree and out 
to the branch where Reddy sat. 

“T saw you up here,” said Gray- 
back. “I saw you and I thought 
I’d come up and surprise you.” 

“You might surprised 
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me,” Reddy laughed, “if I hadn’t 
heard all that noise that you were 
making in the leaves.” 

““Aren’t you working this morn- 
ing?” asked Grayback. 

“Of course,” answered Reddy. 
“I have just stopped for lunch. 
Why don’t you get a nut and join 
me?” 

“T believe I will,” decided Gray- 
back looking at Reddy Squirrel’s 
half eaten one. He hurried down 
the tree and after a few minutes’ 
search came hurrying back again 
with a large hickory nut tucked 
away in his cheek. 

The two little squirrels sat on 
the branch side by side and hap- 
pily munched their nuts. When the 
last shell had been emptied Reddy 
sighed. 

“Well! I suppose I must go back 
to work again. There are so many 
nuts to gather.” 


“Nut cakes will taste very good 
next winter,” said Grayback. “I 
have a fine new storehouse nearly 
full of nuts.” 

“Don’t forget where it is the 
way you usually do,” laughed Red- 
dy, for it was a joke among all of 
Grayback’s friends that he always 
put his nuts away so carefully that 


he couldn’t even find them him- 
self. 

“T might tell you where it is,” 
Grayback said, ‘“‘and-then if I 
should forget you could tell me.” 

“IT might eat up the nuts my- 
self,” teased Reddy. 

Grayback looked at Reddy to 
see whether or not he was fool- 
ing. 

“Perhaps it will be safer to just 
try to remember myself,” he de- 
cided. 

“Sh-sh-sh!” whispered Reddy 
suddenly. “I hear something!” 

Sure enough. Soft footsteps 
were coming through the woods. 
The two little squirrels could hear 
each crackle of the leaves, nearer 
and nearer. 

“T hope that it isn’t some one 
coming to get nuts,” Grayback 
whispered back. 

“Sh-sh-sh!” whispered Reddy 
again. “There it is! Don’t you see 
that white thing?” 

Grayback leaned so far out of 
the tree that Reddy made a grab 
at his tail to keep him from fall- 
ing. 

“Yes, I see it,’ Grayback said. 
“I think it’s Bobby Rabbit.” 

“Bobby isn’t white,” said Red- 
dy, “but it is almost the same size 
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as Bobby. Why... 
white dog!” 

“T wonder what he is doing here 
in the woods. Let’s ask him,” said 
Grayback, and as the little dog 
had by then reached the tree upon 
which the little squirrels were sit- 
ting he called down to him. . 

“Hello, Little White Dog! What 
are you doing here in the woods ?” 

The little dog stopped and 
looked up when he heard Gray- 
back’s voice over his head, 

“Bow wow! Hello!” he said in 
return. “I have no home and I am 
looking for one. Do you know of 
any place that I could live?” 

“No home!” said Reddy in sur- 
prise. “I thought everyone had a 
home.” 

“T did have one,” admitted Lit- 
tle White Dog, “but my master 
was not kind to me and so I ran 
away.” 

“Would you like to live with me 
in my house?” asked Reddy gen- 
erously. “It’s not a very big house, 
but it’s really very nice. It’s up in 
that oak tree over there.” 

“Thank you,” said Little White 
Dog politely, ‘‘but I can’t climb a 
tree.” 

“Then you couldn’t live with me 
either,” said Grayback, “for my 
home is in a tree, too. We'll go and 
help you find a home. Perhaps 
Willy Woodchuck will let you stay 
with him.” 

“His house is in the ground be- 
cause he can’t climb either,” said 
Reddy as the two little squirrels 
joined the little dog under the 
tree. ““Let’s go and ask him.” 

Over in the Big Meadow there 
was no one in sight as Reddy and 
Grayback led the way to Willy 
Woodchuck’s house, The grass 
stubble was browned and dry and 
in spite of the sunshine the air 
was cool. 

“T hope that Willy is home,” 


. it’s a little 
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said Grayback. “It’s getting cold 
and Little White Dog must have a 
home.” 

“Here we are!”’ announced Red- 
dy as they reached Willy’s coor. 
“Willy! WILLY! W-I-L-L-Y 
W-0O-0-D-C-H-U-C-K!” he called. 

There was no answer. Then 
Grayback called. They called both 
together and made so much noise 
that Blackie Crow, flying over the 
meadow, came down to see what 
the matter was, but Willy Wood- 
‘chuck did not appear. 

“Are you looking for Willy 
Woodchuck?” asked_ Blackie 
Crow. “You won't see him till next 
spring. He told me three days ago 
that he felt sleepy and was go- 
ing to take his winter nap.” 

“Oh dear!” said Reddy. “We 
came to ask him if Little White 
Dog could live with him. He is 
looking for a home.” 

“T’ll help you find a home,” of- 
fered Blackie Crow. “Perhaps Fa- 
ther and Mother Rabbit will let 
Little White Dog live with them.” 

3ut no one was at home at the 
rabbit’s house under the Big Oak 
Tree. The little friends knocked 
and called and called and knocked 
and still there was no answer. 

“What in the world are you 
making such a noise about?” 
squeaked Timmy Field Mouse as 
he came hurrying up. “The Rabbit 
Family have gone to call on their 
cousin Jack Rabbit. I met them 
just as they were starting out 
about an hour ago.” 

“This Little White Dog has no 
home,” explained Grayback. 
came to ask the Rabbits if he could 
live in their house with them.” 

Timmy looked at Little White 
Dog, then he said, “There are so 
many in the Rabbit Family that I 
doubt if there would be much 
room for Little White Dog. Come 
over to the barn with me. The 
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barn is very big and Little White 
Dog can live there with my cousin 
Jimmy Barn Mouse.” 

So Reddy Squirrel, Grayback, 
Blackie Crow, Timmy Field Mouse 
and Little White Dog started for 
the big barn. Grandfather Tur- 
key, Danny Duck and some hens 
were in the barnyard. 

“Gobble! Gobble! Gobble!” said 
Grandfather Turkey, coming to 
the fence. He sounded very cross. 

“Oh dear!” said Little White 
Dog. “I don’t want to live here.” 

““Come on to the barn,” Timmy 
said, leading the way past the 
barnyard. “Grandfather Turkey is 
not really as cross as he sounds.” 

Timmy ran quickly across the 
barn floor to Jimmy Barn Mouse’s 
door. Through the door he went, 
but returned in a minute. 

“Jimmy is not home,” he said, 
“but if you'll wait here until he 
comes back he will know just 
what you should do. I must go now 
as I am very busy this morning,” 
and away the little fellow hurried 
without even saying good-bye. 

He was hardly out of sight be- 
fore some one came quietly into 
the barn. It was Mrs. Pussy and 
she seemed surprised to see the 
little group waiting there. 

Reddy Squirrel hurried to ex- 
plain. “This is Little White Dog,” 
he said. ‘“‘He has no home and we 
are trying to find one for him.” 

“Why! I know the very place,”’ 
said Mrs, Pussy. ‘‘The little dog 
house behind the Big House is 
empty. Farmer Stone gave King 
away because he was so big and 
cross. Yesterday I heard him say 
that he must get another dog to 
take care of everything. Could you 
do that, Little White Dog, and 
would you be kind to the kitten 
twins and the barnyard people?” 

“Oh yes!” said Little White 
Dog. “Thank you Reddy, Gray- 
back and Blackie Crow. Thank 
you, too, Mrs. Pussy, for finding a 
new home for me. I think that this 
will be the very nicest place in the 
world to live.” 
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Panama—Where Ships 


Climb Hills 


GARALD LAGARD 


Zw like him for seven 
dollar, missie?” asked the street 
peddler anxiously. He held up the 
little animal and stroked his long 
ringed tail with a dark hand. 
“Him marmoset. Him good pet. 
Maybe six dollar?” 

Billie squealed with delight and 
gently touched the soft fur about 
the monkey-like creature’s throat. 
Then she stepped back and shook 
her head regretfully. 

“No,” she sighed. “Although I’d 
love to have him, I mustn’t buy 
anything in Panama City that I 
can’t carry in my handbag.” 

Garry grinned, then he said, 
“The marmoset would almost fit 
in your bag. And think how sur- 
prised people would be when you 
opened it and the marmoset 
popped out.” 

The two children left the street 
peddler crying out at the top of 
his voice that his marmoset was 
the best bargain in all Central 
America and continued down the 
narrow twisting street. There 
were shops of every kind. Billie 
and Garry paused before a Hindu 
in a doorway and bought two thin 
bracelets of elephant tail hair. 
Garry looked at his curiously. 

“It seems funny to buy a thing 
like this in America,” he said. 

Billie laughed and said, “Every- 
body else does. They’re supposed 
to bring you good luck. Maybe we 
will need it, if we find Jed in all 
the crowd in the central plaza. 
He’s probably changed a lot in the 
three years he’s been here.” 


Jed had been a schoolmate of 
the children, until he had come to 
live in Panama where his father 
was an engineer on the locks of 
the Canal. And as Billie and Garry 
came in sight of the tall palms 
and almond trees in the plaza, they 
saw a slender boy standing before 
the huge carved doors of the 
cathedral across the way. 

“Jed! Garry shouted. And 
soon the three were talking ex- 
citedly of many things which had 
nothing to do with Panama City. 
But at last Jed said, “But you 
wanted to hear about the Panama 
Canal. And I’ve been firing ques- 
tions at you for a half-hour. Come 
on. We'll go down on the sea wall.” 

When they were seated beside 


the Pacific Ocean, Jed said, “You 
know, of course, there are many 
places we can’t go anymore, now 
that we are at war. At one timé 
dad could have given you passes 
to see the locks which raise the 
ships eighty-five feet to the level 
of Gatun Lake, then lower them 
again to the level of the Pacific 
Ocean. But I can tell you about 
them. And you will see something 
of them when you pass through 
the Canal to Colon, on the Atlantic 
side.” 

“How far across is it?” Garry 
asked. 

“Fifty miles,” Jed replied. “And 
up hill from both sides of the Con- 
tinental Divide. So you see the 
ships really climb hills. For seven 
miles, ships travel under their own 
power from Colon, then they find 
themselves at Gatun. Here is the 
first lock. A ship is towed into it 
by an engine which runs on a 
track. Now,” Jed said, “think of a 
toy boat in a bath tub. Turn on 
the faucets, and the little boat 
raises as the tub fills. The same 
thing happens in the lock. But the 
lock has a twin that is built about 
28 feet higher. So when the first 
one is filled through many open- 
ings in the lock walls, the ship is 
level with the twin lock. Now it is 
towed into it, and again it raises 
as the water pours in. This is done 
three times, then the ship sails 
onto Gatun Lake, 85 feet above 
the level of the water at Colon.” 

“Whew!” Billie said. “That 
must take a lot of water, to fill 
three sets of locks. And then 
where does the ship go?” 

“On across Gatun Lake,” Jed 
answered, “and then into the 
Gaillard Cut. That is a canal, nine 
miles long and with no locks in it. 
Our ship has come about forty 
miles across the Isthmus, but it 
has ten miles still to go.” 

“And eighty-five feet down,” 
Garry said. 

“The drop begins at Pedro 
Miguel’s single lock,” Jed con- 
tinued. “There the ship is dropped 
thirty feet. And at the Miraflores 
Locks, two miles beyond, the ship 
falls fifty-five feet to the level of 
the Pacific. Then it sails seven 
miles and shows up here at 
Panama City.” 
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Billie laughed. Then she said, 
“Ancon. That’s in the Canal Zone. 
Panama City isn’t. You see, I do 
know something about it. I know 
about the five mile strip on each 
side of the Canal which Panama 
sold the United States. And I 
know it has a governor, appointed 
by the President of the United 
States.” 

Jed laughed. Then he asked, 
“But do you know how many miles 
you save, going from New York 
to San Francisco, by way of the 
Canal?” 

“TI do,” Garry said. “You save 
7,873 miles, by not having to 
round the tip of South America.” 

“That means a lot,” Jed said 
seriously, “when we must move 
battleships from one coast to an- 
other in the shortest possible time. 
You can see how very closely the 
Canal must be guarded, to pre- 
vent the locks being damaged and 
made useless for short 
periods. And our government is 
taking no chances of anything like 
that happening. But if the Canal 
should be blocked, in spite of all 
the care taken to prevent it, there 
are other, newer locks which have 
been built for just such an emer- 
gency.” 

“Where are they?” Garry asked 
with interest. 

Jed looked at him, then he low- 
ered his voice and whispered, 
“Can you keep a secret?” 

Garry nodded eagerly, then Jed 
said, “‘They’re in Central Amer- 
ica!” 

Garry looked sheepish, but Bil- 
lie said, “It serves you right. You 
haven’t any business asking such 
questions.” 

“It’s all right,” Jed said easily. 
“T don’t know much about them 
myself.” 

“Do you know,” he said sud- 
denly, “what Panama means’? It’s 
an Indian word meaning ‘place 
of many fish. And Panama City 
is the oldest town on the Amer- 
ican continent. It was founded in 
1519 by the Spanish. In 1671 it 
was burned by pirates, after they 
had looted the town of everything 
they could find that was of value. 
But the most valuable and sacred 
object was saved. This was the 
golden altar in the cathedral. The 
priests painted it white, even 
while the pirates were robbing 
the town, so it was passed by 
as worthless when the looters 
reached the cathedral. And the 
white paint stayed on the altar 
until 1905, when it was at last 
cleaned and set up in the church 
of San José.” 
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Billie sighed and said, “It seems 
strange to sit here on the sea wall 
and think about all the things 
which have taken place around us 
in the past. First Balboa, who saw 
the Pacific Ocean and claimed it 
for the King of Spain. Then 
Pizarro passed by here, on his: way 
to Peru and the gold of the Incas. 


I can close my eyes and almost see 
the galleons carrying treasure 
anchored here in the Bay. And 
fierce-looking pirates, and In- 
dians.” 

Jed nodded. “I know just how 
you feel. Panama has always been 
the crossroad of America, and it 
always will be.” 


THE PURPLE PIG 


HELEN ELLIS 


There were two little pigs, named 
Pinky and Bill, 

Who lived on a farm at the foot 
of a hill. 

They had plenty to eat, 

And oceans of fun, 

Playing “Leap Frog”; and “Al- 
leys” ; and “Run, Piggies, Run!” 


Now Pinky and Bill looked exactly 
alike, 

And if you had seen them start out 
on a hike 

You would say, I am sure; 

“Why, isn’t it odd? 

Those pigs are as alike as two peas 
in a pod!” 


But the truth of the matter, 
strange though it be; 

Was that Pinky and Bill were 
quite different, you see. 

For Pinky was rosy, 

And happy, and kind; 

And polite to his Mom, when she 
told him to mind. 


While Bill (how I hate to admit 
it to you), 

Was as different from Pinky, as 
white is from blue. 

When his mommy told him 

To stop slamming the door, 

He flew in a rage, and then 
stamped on the floor! 


It would seem, for a fact, that he 
felt rather proud 

Of his tantrums, and yelling, and 
screaming out loud! 

Till it got to the stage 

If his mummy said, “Stop!” 

He’d stamp, and he’d kick, and 
spin round like a top! 


One day, when they’d 
walk to the wood, 

He saw, hanging over the spot 
where they stood 

A monstrous grey ball; 

Which he wanted, for fun, 

Though Pinky advised him to 
leave it—and run! 


gone for a 
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MOTHER 
MARTHA M. BOUTWELL 


What six letter word 
Holds courage and love 
And beauty that comes 
From Heaven above? 
What word is sweeter 
Than any other ?— 
Why, it’s really simple; 
That word is Mother. 


sut Bill (being 
diately cross, 

And snapped back at Pinky, “T’ll 
show you who’s boss!” 

So he picked up a stick 

And tackled the thing. 

It was full of big wasps, and you 
know how they sting! 


sill), got imme- 


Those wasps poured in hundreds, 
right out of their nest, 

And they seemed to think Bill was 
a regular pest! 

For they stung him all over, 

His tail to his eyes; 

Till he actually looked more than 
double his size! 


At first he cried hard with the 
pain of the stings, 

But as they got better, he thought 
other things. 

He screamed at the wasps, 

“You stung me, you did!” 

And yelled at poor Pinky, till he 
ran and hid! 


Even Bill you should think, would 
surely have known 

The fault for it all could be none 
but his own. 

But no indeed! Bill 

Got more and more cross. 

And he stamped and he kicked till 
he tore up the moss! 


There’s a saying that’s used to 
describe such a scene 

(When folks in a tantrum, holler 
and scream), 

“He was purple with rage” ; 

That’s Bill, to a T. 

He got red, and then purple—as 
bright as could be! 


And whether the stings had affect- 
ed him so 

The purple stayed purple, I real- 
ly don’t know! 

But the fact of it is 

He never did change 

And was purple forever 
isn’t that strange? 


now 
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Illustrations by 
DIANA ALLEN 


Gypsy Moon 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


G YPSY MOON was so named 
because, first, she was a Gypsy, 
and secondly, because she was 
born, not in a tent, nor a barn, nor 
a house, but in a corner of a woods 
in the shelter of a leafy tree and 
under the soft, lovely light of a 
summer’s moon. 

Phrael (which means brother) 
was a few years older than she 
and today they were very happy. 

For hours they had sat together 
under a tree. Gypsy Moon was 
stringing dried beans, acorns and 
melon seeds which she hoped 
would make a_ necklace. Her 
brother was plaiting straw to 
make a straw rug. He loved his 
sister deeply and woe to anyone 
or anything which might harm 
her. Suddenly he spoke: 

“The birds have stopped their 
gillies (meaning songs) and the 
sun goes down behind the forest. 
Our mother will be watching for 
us. Tonight we shall eat corn 
round the camp fire—and—tomor- 
row we shall break camp.” 

“IT love to sit by the camp fire 
and I love this camp,” said Gypsy 
Moon. “Why must we _ break 
camp?” 

The boy, already wise to the 
customs of his people, replied: 

“IT can give two reasons: First, 
a gypsy is not a gypsy unless he 
keeps moving. That is one of the 
legends of our people. We’ve 
camped here half of the summer. 
Now with the darkness comes 
frost, and when frost comes it is 


time to go to the BIG camping 
ground. There we shall meet many 
gypsies and then we shall have a 
yearly celebration which is called 
the ‘Feast of the Kettles.’ ” 

‘But, brother, what does that 
mean ?”’ 

“Tt means, in our world, that 
cold weather is close upon us and 
our people meet at this Feast— 
and then part at the fork in the 
road to go different ways and to 
different winter camps. The head 
of each band says to the others: 
‘Te trais’ which means ‘Long Life 
to You.’ ” 

Just then there came through 
the trees a voice and the echo came 
back to them. Gypsy Moon spoke: 

“It’s our mother; let’s run fast.” 

On reaching camp they found 
supper was ready. The family sat 
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on the ground around a circular 
table of wood. On this table there 
was one large wooden bow! which 
contained the food. This consist- 
ed of berries and mushrooms. 
Each one was given a portion of 
the food which he ate from a plate 
made of leaves with the aid of a 
smaller wooden spoon. For des- 
sert there was boiled cob of corn. 

The campfire was then made. 
Gypsy Moon and Phrael stretched 
themselves out on the dried grass, 
watching the flames. The father 
smoked his long stemmed pipe 
while the mother and the other 
women sewed long strips of yel- 
low, green and red cloth together 
from which to make dresses. 

After a while a brisk wind be- 
gan blowing, sending the flames 
high in the air. The father did not 
like this because his ancestors had 
taught him to fear the wind. Sud- 
denly he arose and began beating 
out the flames, as the wind in- 
creased. He seemed to mutter to 
himself, although each of the 
others understood what he said. 

“Ump—Ump—it’s the devil’s 
sneeze—the devil’s sneeze—come 
—we go into the tent.” 

Obediently each one did as he 
bade them. 

The following day the entire 
band was up with the sun. It was 
a day of activity. While the 
grown-ups busied themselves with 
gathering their belongings and ty- 
ing them up in shawls and blan- 
kets, and adjusting the bundles to 
the saddles of the horses, Gypsy 
Moon and Phrael were sent to 
leave the various signs, according 
to the custom of their people. 

A branch from a lilac bush was 
nailed to a tree. This signified to 
those who came to this camp that 
illness had been among them. 

A white feather was tied to a 
post which was a signal that many 
chickens could be found in that 
locality, and lastly a large bone 
was suspended by a string from 
a tree branch. It was notched with 
six notches which meant that 
their band numbered six people. 

As a last tribute to the happy- 
go-lucky-days spent at the camp, 
the father began a chant. It con- 
sisted of but two words which 
they sang over and over. The 
words, it is believed, are of Indian 
origin and are “O DEWEL” 
which may be interpreted as 
“GREAT SPIRIT.” 

By mid-day little Gypsy Moon 
and Phrael were lifted to the back 
of one of the horses and the Band 
disappeared down the dusty road 
toward the camp for the great au- 
tumn “Feast of the Kettles.” 
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freely. 


Question: Could you help me by suggesting some 
books that contain Christmas stories for children 


of grades 1-6? 


ANSWER: The following books of Christmas 
stories are widely used and I know you will find 
them most helpful: “Why the Chimes Rang and 
Other Stories,” Alden, (Dutton); “This Way to 
Christmas,” Lawyer, (Harper) ; “Children’s Book 
of Christmas Stories,” Dickinson & Skinner, (Dou- 
bleday Page) ; “The Rabbit Windmill,” Dillingham, 
(Winston); “Christmas,” Dalgliesh, (Scribners) ; 
“Merry Christmas to You,’ Harper (Dutton) ; 
“Come Christmas,” Frost, (Coward McCann) ; 
“Welcome Christmas,” Oraham, (Dutton); “A 
Book of Christmas Stories for Children,’’ Walters, 
(Dodd, Mead). 


Question: Can you suggest some Christmas 
stories for the various grades? 


ANSWER: “The Little Gray Lamb,” Grades 1 and 
2, from “An Book of Christmas Stories,” Walters, 
(Dodd, Mead) ; “The Holy Night,” Grades 5 and 6, 
from ‘‘Merry Christmas to You,” Harper psig 
“The Christmas Rose,” Grades 5 and 6, from “N 
Book of Christmas Stories for Children,” Walters, 
(Dodd, Mead); “The Clock Maker of Germany,” 
Grades 3 to 6, from “Merry Christmas to You,” 
Harper, (Dutton); “Why the Chimes Rang,” 
Grades 3 to 6, from ‘‘Why the Chimes Rang,’’ Alden ; 
“The Legend of Bobowscka,” Grades 3 and 4, from 
“‘A Book of Christmas Stories for Children,” Walt- 
ers, (Dodd, Mead); “Gifts to the Christ Child,” 
Grades 3 and 4, from “This Way to Christmas,” 
Sawyer, (Harper) ; “Legend of the Christ Child,” 

Grades 1 and 2, from “Children’s Book of Christ- 
mas Stories,” Dickinson & Skinner, (Doubleday 
Page); “In Clean Hay,’ Grades 5 and 6, from 
“Merry Christmas to You,” Harper, (Dutton) ; 
“Legend of the Poinsettia,’ Grades 1 and 2, from 
“Why the Chimes Rang and Other Stories,” Alden, 
(Bobbs Merrill); “In the Great Walled City,” 
Grades 1 to 4, from ‘“‘Why the Chimes Rang and 
Other Stories,’ Alden, (Bobbs Merrill); “The 
Christmas Angel, ” Grades 1 and 2, from “Third 
Book of Stories for the Story Teller,” Coe; “Toi- 
nette and the Elves,” Grades 3 and 4, from “Chil- 
dren’s Book of Christmas Stories,’ Dickinson and 
Skinner, (Doubleday); “The Christmas Nightin- 
gale,” Grades 5 and 6, from “‘The Christmas Night- 
ingale, ” Kelly, (Macmillan); “The Rabbit Wind- 
mill,” Grades 1 and 2, from “The Rabbit Windmill,” 
Dillingham, (Winston); “The Little Green Elf’s 
Christmas,” Grades 3 and 4, from “A Book of 
Christmas Stories for Children,’ Walters, (Dodd, 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with the assurance that they will receive prac- 


tical and intelli gent consideration. YO U are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND 


Mead); “The Rosemary Jar,” Grades 1 and 2, 
from “Merry Christmas to You,” Harper, (Dut- 
ton); “The Little Brass Clock,’ Grades 3 and 4, 
from “The Rabbit Windmill,” Dillingham, (Win- 
ston) ; “Miss Merry Christmas,” Grades 3 and 4, 
from ‘Merry Christmas to You,” (Dut- 
ton) ; “How the Gifts Were Used,” Grades 5 and 6, 
from “‘A Book of Christmas Stories for Children,” 
Walters, (Dodd, Mead); “The Golden Cobwebs,” 
Grades 1 and 2, from ‘‘Children’s Book of Christmas 
Stories,” Dickinson & Skinner, (Doubleday). 


Question: I am working out a unit on Africa with 
my third and fourth grade children. Can you 
kindly tell me where I can get inexpensive ma- 
terial for the same? 


ANSWER: There was a good bit of material to be 
secured on Africa before the war and, no doubt, a 
good bit of it is still available. I suggest the follow- 
ing sources: Harter Publishing Company, 2046 E. 
71st, Cleveland, Ohio—“‘A Picture Book of Children 
Around the World,” by Otta Taggart Johnston, 
(10c); “A Picture Book of Houses Around the 
World,” by Otta Taggart Johnston, (10c). National 
Geographic Society, 16th and M. Sts., Washington, 
Africa,” 96 color sheets for 50c; 48 sheets 
for 30c. William H. Sadlier, 103 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y.—Descriptive material on Ethiopia— 
free. — Consulate of Egypt, 103 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y.—Descriptive material on Egypt—free. 


Question: I am eager to get in touch with material 

that will give me all kinds of suggestions for 

parties, holiday decorations, etc. Can you help 

me? 


ANSWER: Many companies put out materials of 
this sort, I will suggest several that I seem to _ 
best: American Crayon Co., 1706 Hayes Ave., San- 
dusky, Ohio, ““New Holiday Design Ideas,” No. 58- :. 
(10c) ; “Making Holiday Cards,” No. 42-1, (10c) ; 
“Unusual Valentines,” No. 88, (10c); “C hristmas 
Ideas for Little Folks,” No. 11-1, (10c) ; “Drawings 
for Holiday Blackboards,” No. 39, (10c). Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass.—‘Gay 
Colorful Costumes of Crepe Paper,” booklet, 32 pp, 
illus, (10c) ; ““Gay Decorations for Parties, Dances, 
Banquets,” 30 page booklet, (10c) ; “Fun for All.” 
a book of parties, (10c); “New Dennisen Craft 
Ideas,” booklet, (10c); D. C. Heath & Co., 1815 
Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill—‘“The Teacher’s AI- 
manac,” booklet, free; National Recreaticn Assn., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York—‘“School Play,’’ pam- 
a? free; “Games and Plays for Schools,” book- 
let, (20c). 
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Simple Problem in Arithmetic 


YOU WAT 


é # 
YOU PAY 300 Jor / year 3. 00 Jor 2 yeas 


YOU SUBSCRIBE 


WOW YOU PAY 250 $00 


SO ORDER 


AND SAVE ~50 oR #100 


To every schoolroom in the iand 

The word goes ‘round: 

“A wise way to economize, 
Subscribe before the prices rise— 

Subscribe to THE INSTRUCTOR Now !”’ 


Have You Subscribed to THE INSTRUCTOR? 


OUR PRESENT LOW RATE Man THE COUPON 


ONE YEAR wy 50 two Years $4.00 od ay 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW PRICES EFFECTIVE NOV. 10, 1942 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. / 
$3 90 $ 5 90 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. Date C] Postdated check enclosed* 
Enter my subscription to THE Also send me the following teach- 
INSTRUCTOR to begin with ing aids at special prices in com- 

bination with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


[} Check or money order enclosed 


Bill me, payable Nov. 5, 1942, or 30 
days from date of order 


the issue See opposite page. 
*You can postdate your check to Nov. 5, 
for 1942, or 30 days from date of order. AC.N42 


] 1 Year at $2.50 


2 Years at $4.00 Name Position 
New price, effective Nov. 10, 1942: 


1 Year $3.00 


2 Years $5.00 
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8 “FIRST AIDS” for Teachers 


-The Instructor 

SYMBOLS OF 

FREEDOM 
POSTERS 
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HECTOGRAPHED 


Seatwork 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Hectographed 
SEATWORK 


for 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


SYMBOLS 
FREEDOM 


POSTERS 


Primary Grades 


Chosen to symbolize freedom, 
these ten photographic posters 
truly and vividly exemplify to 
us the liberty that is America. 


Ready for you to hectograph 
are these 137 seatwork exer- 
cises, on 75 separate sheets. A 
Teacher’s Manual is included. 


The Instructor 
RHYTHM BAND 
BOOK 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Designs for 
ROOM 
DECORATIONS 


By BESS BRUCE 
CLEAVELAND 


“hese 32 hec 
A rhythm-band manual——how These 32 hectograph designs 
| | to organize, how to play the for various times and seasons 
L > een ove PEN | instruments, how to conduct— include many suggestions for 


is included with the 38 scores. using them in interesting Ways. 


THE oF The Instructor The nstructar The Instructor 
Book of BOOK OF Book of 


STORIES STORIES TO READ 


TO READ OR TELL OR TELL 


} 
PROGRAM 
SELECTIONS 


FOR ALL THE! YEAR 


Here are 139 delightful stories 
for a wide variety of purposes, 
with an extensive index to help 
i locate just the one you want. 


Programs for classroom or au- 
ditorium are quickly arranged 
with this completely indexed 
book of plays, songs, and verse. 


The Instructor 


GOOD MANNERS 
POSTERS 


By SELMA E. HERR 


a The Instructor 


| THE INSTRUCTOR 


: HEALTH AND 
HEALTH : SAFETY POSTERS 


SAFETY By RALPH AVERY 
POSTERS Manners 


A : Ten for health and ten for safe- Posters 
: 


ty, these posters will dramatize Selma &. He: 
many points which your pu- : I 

in twenty clever posters, hav- 
pils should know and practice. 
ing stick figures and brief text. 


€ AVAILABLE AT SPECIAL PRICES TO INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Price of each item: $1.00, postpaid; to INSTRUCTOR subscribers, $.80, postpaid. Order from F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
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NOVEMBER 
IVA RIEBEL JUDY 
The month November brings. to 
mind 
A day when feasting comes; 
A time when florist shops are gay 
With large Chrysanthemums. 


But first is our Election Day 
When older folks should vote; 
It is the Tuesday which comes 
after 
The first Monday, we note. 


Armistice Day, the eleventh of 
November, the day when 
In nineteen eighteen, The World 
War closed 
Bringing joy to all men. 


And long ago, in sixteen and 
twenty, 
When the Mayflower came to 
rest 
At anchor in what is Cape Cod 
Bay, 
The Pilgrims thought it best 


To have some form of govern- 
ment; 
So drew up and then signed 
The Mayflower Compact, in 
November 
The twenty-first, we find. 


The nineteenth day, President 
Lincoln gave, 
In eighteen and sixty-three, 
The Gettysburg address, for those 
Who died to set men free. 


Three presidents were born this 
month: 
Garfield, Harding, Polk; 
And Daniel Boone, the pioneer 
scout 
Who liked the campfire smoke. 


The great American holiday 
Is Thanksgiving ; the time when 
We have our feast and give our 
thanks 
Like the Pilgrims did, and then 


It brings to mind how thankful 
they 
Were for blessings great and 
small; 
And we are thankful for a land 
With liberty for all. 


WRIGGLES AND GIGGLES 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 

Sad or happy 

Snakes wriggle; 

Very happy 

Children giggle! 


The Poetry Corner 


AWAY WE GO! 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Away we go 
Through fleecy snow, 
Away we fly, hooray! 
Come take your place 
We'll have a race 
In Grandpa’s brand-new sleigh! 


The sun is high, 
The horse is spry 
The sleighbells all a-jingle! 
Though we are bold, 
The wind is cold, 
And makes our nostrils tingle! 


The snow is dry, 
Away we fly, 
The party’s very gay! 
The day is bright, 
The time is right 
For it’s Thanksgiving Day! 


THE AIRPLANE PILOT 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
Let’s watch the gleaming 
Breathing ship; 
It’s going to make 
A distant trip. 


The great propellers 
Start to whirr, 

The motors hum 
And breathe and purr. 


The plane looks groomed 
From stern to prow; 
The pilot’s in 
The cockpit, now. 


He listens how 
The motors sound, 
And taxies off 
Across the ground. 


And now he’s rising 
Toward the sky 

And climbing upward 
Free and high! 


We watch him swiftly 
bank and soar 

And hear his engine 
Faintly roar. 


Then out across 
The bay he flies 
And guides his ship 

Across the skies. 


We watch him 
Disappear from sight 

And wish him luck 
Along his flight. 


NOVEMBER’S NAME 
IvA RIEBEL JUDY 
What does the word November 
mean? 
It seems that it should be 
Defined by that one word of ours 
“Thanksgiving,” but you see 


In that old Roman calendar 
It was ninth month of the year, 
And came from novem meaning 
nine; 
So its meaning is quite clear. 


But, it is our eleventh month; 
Since no one changed its name 

We'll still be thankful and will like 
NOVEMBER just the same. 


THE 
MESSAGE OF THE FLAG 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
The colors in our country’s flag— 
The red, the white and blue— 
Were chosen for the words they 
speak, 
And not for their bright hue. 


The Crimson stripes bid us be 
brave— 
To fight for our fair land, 
To speak the truth, and for what’s 
right 
To make a fearless stand. 


The six white 
purity : 
They tell us to be good; 
We must not cheat in work or 
play, 
But live as Lincoln would. 


stripes mean 


The heavenly blue behind the stars 
Bids us always be true 
To those wise men who built our 
land; 
Then we’ll be honored too. 


A FLICKER’S WINGS 
BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 
A flicker perched on our high post 

Where he had often dined. 
His coat was speckled, eyes coal- 
black, 
And neat wings yellow-lined. 


He tap-tapped here, and_ tap- 
tapped there, 
Then gave a husky call 
And looked at me as if to say, 
“IT find no bugs at all!” ... 


I like the red that trims his head— 
He’s proud of it, no doubt 


But if his lovely wings were mine 
I’d wear them wrong side out! 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Daily Lesson Plans 


For A number of years I have 
used a Daily Lesson Plan Book 
and find it almost indispensible, It 
means a Saving of time, a definite 
plan of accomplishment, a check 
on progress made and work that 
is needed to be done. In my second 
grade I have three reading groups 
during the first semester and I can 
tell at a glance on what page and 
in what book each group is read- 
ing. 

Such plans are a help to the 
substitute teacher who may be 
called in during the year. It is a 
help in planning work for the day 
or for a week. At the end of the 
year the teacher has a record of 
work covered in all subjects. 

At the front of the book I paste 
a copy of the program that I am 
using, also a list of texts used and 
supplementary readers, including 
number of copies of each. In the 
back of the book is listed each 
child’s birthday. This helps when 
planning the opening program for 
each morning as we sing for the 


AT YOUR SCHOOL 


“WELL BEGUN 
IS HALF DONE!” 


For primary grades Dixon 
Beginners 308 to start with, 
then Dixon Shadow 305 or 
Dixon Laddie 304. 


SUPPLY HOUSE 


School Bureau 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


child who has a birthday and in 
this way no child is forgotten. 
The Holmes Daily Plan Book, 
published by Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, is one which I like very 
much for this purpose. 
—LOLA F. TAGUE 


Books and Their Care 


FXPLAIN to children how 
books are made. If possible bring 
them to a printing plant. 

Next bring the children to a 
book store and allow them to 
browse around. Look over beauti- 
ful books and try to instill in the 
children a love for good books. 

Make the children understand 
that they must take care of their 
books. They must not mutilate 
them in any way. They must not 
draw, cut out pictures, tear the 
leaves or use books when their 
hands are dirty. 

It is nice to form a book club in 
your grade and have a President, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Chil- 
dren need a little responsibility 
and this sort of thing tends to 
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make them take more interest in 
books. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 
“Keep "Em Flying” 

| HE children are one hundred 
percent interested in airplanes 
these days and so we teachers can 
take advantage of this fact in 
many ways. One device in particu- 
lar is well worth trying. Each 
child is given a graph which is 
described in detail as follows: 

We use a piece of oak tag paper 
12” by 18”. Dividing the paper 
so there are ten vertical lines from 
top to bottom, we write in the ten 
spaces along the top the names of 
the ten school months. Then with 
ten horizontal lines, we write 
along the left edge 10 to 100, 
working from 10 at the bottom to 
100 at the top. Each child then 
makes a miniature airplane which 
can be placed each month in the 
proper square. Using the graph 
for Arithmetic results, for in- 
stance, a child getting 80 per cent 
in the monthly test in November, 
would draw a line from the Octo- 
ber level to the 80 per cent square 
under November. Then he would 
pin his plane in that spot. The aim 
would be to keep the plane flying 
high! 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 
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November SCHOOL ARTS 


Now Ready — illustrating 


DESIGN and DECORATION 


as done in schools like yours 


50c a copy 


Every issue carries actual ex- 
periences of teachers. You read 
about the lessons they use, you 
see what their children can do. 
You know how you hunt for 
ideas and illustrated material 
for your class work—SCHOOL 
ARTS gives you a constantly 
growing supply — it is the 
short-cut to teaching help 
which teachers have used since 
1901. 


These helps—10 issues per year—will 
start your mind going on new teaching 
help—the 360 pages of illustrated 
help give you a file of illustrations 
and the 120 pages of announcements 
and advertisements give you news 
about new helps. 


488 pages—at a cost of a little over 2c a day— 


$4.00 per year 


Pin this 


coupon 


, to your order and receive | 
| a rough outline course 
| for teaching art. | 


Money back if not satisfied 


Send $4.00 for a year 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


4211 Printers’ Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


$4.00 a year 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Books in Review 


WINGS FOR READING—Carol Hov- 
ious and Elga M. Shearer; illus- 
trated by George Maas (D. C. 
Heath and Co.) $1.60. 


Everyone who picks this book up 
off our desk and casually glances 
through its pages gets enthusi- 
astic and exclaims, “What a de- 
lightful book”—or the equivalent, 
and since no single page of Wings 
for Reading should be skipped, 
we think the Foreword is so fac- 
tual and straightforward that for 
our tribute, we cannot do better 
than insert an excerpt from it 
with sincere recommendation that 
Wings for Reading be given a 
place on the desk of every primary 
teacher. And the excerpt: 

“We wish we could talk with 
you about Wings for Reading. It 
was written for you with the help 
of many boys and girls just like 
you. They read dozens of stories 
and chose for this book the ones 
they liked best. ... The very 
name of this book tells you its pur- 
pose. It is to give you “Wings” so 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley 
Company. A complete stock of 


their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


that you can read faster and better 
than ever before. Since we cannot 
very well come to your class and 
help you earn your “wings,” we 
have done the next best thing. 


The development of desirable 
traits and characteristics — that 
intangible something which we 
style personality —is the chief 
work of the school. 


—Dr. Frank Cody 


WAR STAMPS 


Essential in the equipment of ev- 
ery Soldier, Sailor, Marine or Flyer 
is a first aid kit, consisting of band- 
ages and antiseptics for instantane- 
ous use. These materials are 
packed into a compact box and cost 
about $1.50 each. 


We need millions of these first aid 
kits for emergency treatment. They 
are also used by Red Cross work- 
ers, in field hospitals and wherever 
needed until hospital treatment 
may be obtained. Every student 
could buy one or more of these kits 
through purchase of War Stamps. 
The Schools At War program will 
show you how to buy Stainps regus 


larly. U.S. Treasury Department 


garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer classes. 

Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 

lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 212-P, Evanston, Ill. 


aga education for teaching 57th 
in elementary grades, kinder- year 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND WEST 


ROCKY MT 


UNEXCELLED 


This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 


“TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U 5 NATL BANK WILLIAM 


Fe Moe DENVER. COLO 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 
ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 
AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 
EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 


DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED ... Plastic clay is so perfect fer 
all modeling that great sculp- 
tors from St. Gaudens to the 
most eminent of today have used 


TRAD 


for working medels of their many famous 
masterpieces. 


Why do Experts choose and teachers use PLASTELINE? — Be- 
cause it embodies plasticity, cohesiveness, cleanliness, durability and 
economy to a greater degree than any other modeling material. And 
these are qualities which make PLASTELINE especially desirable for 
classroom use. 

Always ready when taken from the box, PLASTELINE needs no 
preparation. It is always plastic, yet of proper consistency to retain 
its shape without shrinking or drooping when worked into the desired 
model. In basketry models, where fine rolled strips of clay are neces- 
sary, the marvelous cohesiveness of PLASTELINE emphasizes its 
superiority. 

Another splendid feature which teachers appreciate is that PLAS- 
TELINE does not stick to the hands, insuring clean work and making 
its use a real pleasure. It is packed four quarter-pound rolls in a 
square tuck box, and after using it may be re-rolled and replaced in 
the box, keeping it fresh at all times. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC 
COLORS AS FOLLOWS — 


Blue 456C Dark Brown 
Bronze Green 156B Gray Green 
Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 
Assorted, 4 colors, '4 Ib. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 40c 
PLASTELINE enables the teacher to teach correct color combina- 
tions in connection with the modeling lesson. 
ago’s Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your 
— requisitions — and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling 
cate material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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HELPS FOR PRIM 


ARY TEACHERS 


SPECIAL BOOKS TO HELP YOU IN YOUR CLASSROOM WORK 


COSTUME DOLLS 
This big book of dolls has 


become particularly popular 
in all grades. Each doll, when 
assembled, is about 18 inches 
high. The dolls are printed 
on two pages of the book, 
the reverse of the sheet is 
left blank so that none are 
spoiled by the using of others. 


There 


are 31 big figures 
e® in the book. Some, such as 
the Argentine Boy, Chinese 

q Boy and Girl, Dutch Boy and 
Girl, Eskimo, Indian, Swedish: Girl, etc., are “Children of 
Other Lands.” Others, such as the Cowboy, Fireman, 


Policeman, Pilgrim, etc., are costumes of America. 


Price 75 cents 


With The Grade Teacher—60 cents 


STORIES 


EACH BOOK 
80 pages, 8! by 11 


inc he 


NEV/ STORIES TO TELL 


133 stories for primary grades, ranging from simple pre-first grade through 
second and thir grade levels. 


The stories cover Seasonal and Holiday subjects, Character and Nature 
Study, and stories to motivate activities in almost every subject. Many of the 
stories are designcd for use in corrective reading. 


Nearly all of the stories carry prepared questions and suggested activities. 


THE STORY TELLING HOUR 


150 charming, short stories for the primary grades that are models of 
simplicity and purity in purpose and expression. They cover a wide selection 
of childhood interests and contacts—Pets, Birds, Animals, Flowers, Legends 
and the experiences of other boys and girls. Their educational slant enables 
the teacher to use these in teaching Language, Spelling, Safety and Character, 
and besides, the children will love them for their entertaining appeal. 


Great care has been exercised to include only stories with a good moral tone. 


Price, each book—75 cents 


With The Grade Teacher—60 cents each 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The GRADE TEACHER 
Darien, Conn, 


AC -ll 


Please send me 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS 


AND PROGRAMS 
A newly published book to 


meet the requirements of today 
for suitable patriotic material for 
class and school presentation. 


41 Plays and Pageants, ten 
songs, 40 recitations. Material 
equally divided among Primary, 
Intermediate, and Grammar 
Grade levels. Programs suitable 
to all patriotic occasions and 
holidays. 


80 pages and covcr 8'% by 11 inches 


Price 75 cents 


With The Grade Teacher—60 cents 


HEKTOGRAPH INK EDITION 


This edition is similar to the regular ink edition in con- 
tents, but it is printed throughout in reproducing Hekto- 
graph Ink. This enables the teacher to make reproductions 
of the dolls for each member of the class, with a minimum 
effort. 


Please be sure to designate 


which edition you wish 
when ordering this book. 


Hektograph Ink Edition, price $1.00 
With The Grade Teacher—85 cents 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 


For Primary Grades—90 Illustrations 
80 Pages, 8!% by 11 inches 
Over 350 Plans, 


Suggestions, Designs, Outlines, 
Activities—all originated and tested by practical 
classroom teachers. Material for Special Holidays, 
Blackboard Borders, Book Activities, Coloring, Cos- 
tumes, Construction Work, Drills, Class 
Health Education, Language Work, Nature 


Paper Cutting, Posters, Sand Table, etc. 


Games, 


Study, 


This book contains an enormous number of sug- 


gestions, plans and illustrations to brighten your 
classroom and stimulate interest in all your subjects 


of study. 


SEATWORK CARDS 
For Primary Grades—80 Pages, 8'/, by 11 inches 


A superb collection, in book form, of 160 pat- 
terns and silhouettes for Silent Reacing, to be colored 
during the Seatwork Period. The subjects include 
Familiar Pets — Wild Animals — Flowers — Nuts 
— Trees — Vegetables — Home Objects — Indians 
— Eskimos — Special Day Cards — Toys — Boats 
— Balloons and other objects of child interest. 

Each page contains four patterns, each 314 x 414 
inches. One full page of general directions for using. 


This collection helps to solve the problem of the 
busy teacher who needs additional seatwork ma- 
terial, for these patterns offer useful and attractive 
occupation work. 


Price, each book—75 cents 


With The Grade Teacher—69 cents each 
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